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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
There are always so many vultures—well meaning 
very likely, still vultures—on the hover when a great 
man seems down. No wonder then Mr. Chamberlain’s 
health should have caused such a flutter on Wednesday. 
It has been well known for weeks past that Mr. Cham- 
berlain has been suffering sharply, and few people in 
politics believed the unauthorised statements that he 
would be able to keep his public engagements for the 
immediate future. On Tuesday there was a statement 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain which makes the matter 
quite clear. There is no need therefore to attend to 
irresponsible chatter. 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain considers that his father is 
making very good progress. Mr. Chamberlain has 
been suffering from an attack of gout, which has 
slightly affected his eyesight, and cramped the fingers 
of his right hand. Hence his doctor has persuaded him 
to cancel his engagements for the autumn. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s vitality has been so splendid ever since he 
entered public life, his whole armour, his shield and 
sword—especially his sword—have been so bright, that 
we can hardly realise him as out of the fray for a little 
while. We shall all refuse to think of time as conquer- 
ing him a long while yet. 


America is making a virtuous show of resistance to 
the temptation which must be very strong to annex 
Cuba out of hand. Mr. Taft is the sort of diplomatist 
who can be trusted to put a good face on it whether he 
has to give the Cubans ‘‘ another chance” or to pro- 
claim, with circumspect reluctance, the necessity for 
destroying Cuba’s so-called independence. The un- 
fitness of the people to control their own affairs has 
never really been in question. All the same there is 
ample reason why the United States should entertain 
the hope that the combatants will not compel them to 
land their naval and military forces, which are held in 
readiness. Mr. Taft’s ultimatum to the effect that, 


unless the followers of President Palma and the in- 
surgents listen to reason, the United States would have 
to establish a military government, seems to have had 
the result of making a conference, in anticipation of 
the special session of the Cuban Congress yesterday, 
at least possible. 


What is to be hoped from the negotiations, if they 
have been opened, Mr. Taft himself probably knows 
as little as anyone. But he proclaims himself to be 
‘* decidedly optimistic”. So far as can be gleaned, the 
Cubans, whether they are in arms against the Govern- 
ment or are prepared to stand or fall with President 
Palma, would welcome American annexation rather 
than that the other side should be able to claim a 
victory. Little as they love the Republic whose inter- 
vention humiliated their former masters they love each 
other less—and these are the people who are credited 
with the qualities necessary to autonomy. No one 
who knew anything of Cuban history and character is 
surprised at the turn events have taken. Cuba con- 
tains all the elements which make for strife in South 
American republics. The only real chance of union 
will be when they are absorbed into the American 
system, and drop their differences in order to rebel 
against the Stars and Stripes. 


Mr. Hearst has been nominated for the Governor- 
ship of New York by the Democratic Convention at 
Buffalo. New York State is of great importance in 
the elections for the Presidency, as the prospect of 
success for the Democrats always turns on the 
democratic polling in that State. It is acritical moment 
when an event such as the State Governorship leads toa 
contest between the Republicans and Democrats. This 
election indicates to a certain extent what may happen 
in the States when the election for the Presidency 
comes. The nomination of Mr. Hearst however is not 
so significant as it would have been if the Democrats 
had been united instead of being, as they were, divided 
into two sections extremely bitter to each other. Mr. 
Hearst’s opponents have gone over to his Republican 
rival, so that the issue will not be fought on broad 
party lines. Still if Mr. Hearst were successful, it 
would mean something for Mr. Bryan’s chances, and 
an extreme probability that Mr. Hearst would be 
the next Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
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An amusing feature of the contest is that Mr. Hearst 
who denounced Tammany Hall, when he stood for the 
mayoralty of New York City, with all the full-blooded 
abuse the American electoral language provides in 
emergencies, has won his nomination mostly by Tam- 
many support. And Mr. Hearst is the champion of 
municipal purity ! 


A shocking incident in the ever-present race con- 
flict in the Southern States of America is the out- 
burst of mad revenge by the whites at Atlanta. 
There is some doubt as to the immediate cause of the 
fury with which the negro is now being attacked. 
Exaggeration in the reports seems as inevitable as the 
conflict itself. A negro makes an assault on a white 
woman, and ‘‘a lynching bee”, as it is called, is the 
result. That is what appears to have occurred at 
Atlanta. The police and militia attempted to deal 
with the angry mobs, black and white alike, fierce 
fighting ensued, and several people lost their lives. 
It is very difficult for those who have not lived in the 
midst of these race feuds to understand the blind 
passion in one provoked by the smallest semblance 
of hostility in the other. The whites hate the blacks 
as an inferior race which dares to presume to equality, 
social, political and mental, and if a policy of extermi- 
nation or return to slavery were practicable, it is certain 
the whites would support it almost toa man. AAs it is, 
lynching horrors such as those witnessed this week 
tend to become more and more frequent. 


What Cuba is to America, that pretty much is 
Crete to Europe. Prince George has gone and his 
going was signalised by bloodshed and disorder which 
imvolved the landing of British blue-jackets. This 
step, together with the measures taken by the inter- 
national troops, restored order, but the task ahead 
of the new High Commissioner M. Alexander Zaimis 
is not one to be envied. Prince George has been 
received in Greece as though he had achieved great 
things. The fact is that after eight vears of ‘‘ perfect 
devotion”, as he himself puts it, to the interests of 
Crete he leaves it little better than he found it. Greek 
intervention has no more brought peace to Crete than 
American intervention brought peace to Cuba. The 
Prince hopes before long to see the island ‘‘ an insepar- 
able part of the motherland of Greece "—an aspiration 
which probably accounts in large measure for the con- 
tinued unrest. 


The flag of the ‘‘ Meteor” burned, for a few hours at 
the beginning of the week, almost as terrific as that 
meteor flag of which Thomas Campbell sang ; but it 
has been hauled down out of sight. The German 
Government after all is not quite the same thing as a 
few excitable German newspapers. The ‘‘ Meteor”, a 
ship of commerce, not knowing the etiquette, came into 
Portsmouth Harbour and fastened to the Admiralty 
buoy. The authorities objected of course, and the 
‘*Meteor ” then left the harbour. There is nothing to 
be offended or scared about, and the incident is at an 
end. 


The German Socialists in their Congress at Mann- 
heim discussed the question of general strikes which 
has been for some time a subject of contention amongst 
them. It is evident that the failure of this political 
application of the industrial strike in Russia has intro- 
duced a spirit of caution into their councils which might 
otherwise have been lacking. In only one possible 
contingency does Herr Bebel admit that the general 
strike would be possible. He believes that the irre- 
concilable attitude of the Social Democrats to the 
domestic and foreign policy of the Government, and 
to the military and naval expenditure and the finan- 
cial burdens imposed thereupon, will move the 
Government before long to attempt the abolition of 
universal suffrage which enables the Socialist party to 
return so many members to the Reichstag. On the 
next elections in 1908, if, as is probable, this party 
becomes even stronger, the critical moment for this stage 
will have come. It has already been spoken of in 
public by some of the leaders of the Conservative party. 
In anticipation of this policy, Herr Bebel declares that 
there would then be no question as to the expediency 


of a general strike : it would become imperative, even 
at the cost of bloodshed. In such a wave of emotion 
the whole question would assume a different aspect from 
a proposal to use the general strike for such an object 
as obtaining a wider franchise for the Prussian Diet. 


Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére? The 
question might be repeated as often as the original one 
in Moliere, about the visit of the delegates of the 
Eighty Club to Hungary, without a very definite 
answer. It seemed at first as if they might be play- 
ing with fire a little too rashly in visiting Hungary as 
the guests of the Independence party in the disturbed 
relations which exist between Austria and Hungary. 
The Eighty Club is the focus of the English parlia- 
mentary Home Rule party, and a visit to Hungary 
looked like the meddling of a particular section of 
Englishmen with matters from which they had better 
stand aloof. Fortunately the visitors have been dis- 
creet in indiscretion; and so harmless that they have 
been invited to Vienna. We shall next hear of their 
eloquence from that city, and the old speeches, with 
some superficial alterations, will do very well again. 
But there really is something amusing in the idea that 
a group of Englishmen, of no more consequence than 
almost any other group that might be selected, should 
be féted by two nations and their interference wel- 
comed in what might be supposed to be no concern of 
theirs. How can foreigners complain of our insular 
conceit after this ? 


Amidst their mutual recriminations as to who are 
responsible for the chaos in Russia caused by the revo- 
lutionaries, the Government parties, and the Octobrists as 
they are called, the Constitutional Democrats, the chief 
party in the late Douma, and the Social Democrats are 
all speculating on the elections for the next Douma. 
An appeal has been made by M. Guchkoff, the President 
of the Octobrists, to the Constitutional Democrats, to 
rally to M. Stolypin’s governmental programme, as the 
present danger lies in revolution and not in reaction. 
The President of the late Douma looks forward to 
setting off the strengthening of the Right, which he 
anticipates as the result of the elections, by the acces- 
sion of the Social Democrats, a Left party which would 
act with the Centre of Constitutional Democrats. 


The Minister of Finance has also dwelt in an inter- 
view upon the hopefulness of this strengthening of the 
Government by the support of the general public. 
The threatened general strike has failed, and he 
derides the predictions that Russia will undergo an 
economic collapse. It is worth remark, that the 
Constitutional Democrats now admit that the famous 
Viborg manifesto aided the revolutionaries, who spread 
its seditious contents among the peasants. In the 
light of this admission the Cadets cannot be surprised 
at the prohibition of their meetings nor at the intention 
to prosecute the deputies who were responsible for the 
Viborg manifesto. 


There were lively scenes in Paris last Sunday when 
the new law for enforcing a weekly day of rest came 
into full operation. An organised demonstration of 
employés was made against business establishments that 
were open. In some cases these places were entered, 
and partly by persuasion and partly by threats were 
compelled to close. There is great division of opinion 
on the subject. In England we may well be satisfied 
that Sunday is, with certain almost necessary excep- 
tions, a day of rest; but it must be inconvenient to 
enforce it in the same way in France where the tradi- 
tion for so long has been quite different. It seems 
ludicrous for instance that an exemption from closing 


should be made to ready-made clothes dealers, but 


there is a sound reason for it in the habits of the 
French working classes. The non-shopkeeping middle 
classes do not like Sunday closing ; neitherdo some work- 
ing men. The bakers’ men do not, which at first sight 
seems rather surprising. The salesmen in shops seem 
especially determined to make Sunday observed as far 
as possible—even where the law secures a weekly rest 
day other than this for employés. The reason is that 
they think the law is thus less likely to be evaded. 
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No new development has occurred in the situation 
between the French Church and the Government on 
the question of the Separation Law. The ‘‘ Times’” 
Paris correspondent will have it however that Arch- 
bishop Bourne’s recent reference to the French con- 
troversy in his speech on the Education Bill is being 
resented in France as a mischievous interference 
calculated to have a bad effect on the cordial relations 
between England and France. This is not so very 
alarming after all. The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ” also 
misunderstood the same speech and was very severe on 
the Archbishop for having spoken of the Liberal party 
as a ‘‘faction”; until Archbishop Bourne explained 
that he had not had the Liberal party in mind in his 
reference. 

Members of the French Government have been 
declaring that there will be no closing of the churches 
though the law will be executed. Apparently the 
idea is that worship associations will be formed on 
the model of M. des Houx, the author of the French 
Catholic League, who believes that ‘‘ public worship 
can be perpetuated without interruption, and in pur- 
suance of the legal transmission of property the 
churches will remain open’’. This of course implies 
schism, and the Archbishop of Bordeaux declares 
there will be no schism, and public worship associations 
could only be carried on by the aid of interdicted 
priests. The Archbishop gives a description of the 
sacrifice the clergy will make in leaving their churches 
which recalls the spirit of the ministers of Scotland 
who left the Established and founded the Free Church. 


Australia is approaching the period when the third 
appeal will be made to the people to elect a Common- 
wealth Parliament. Mr. Deakin’s chances of securing 
a majority at the polls do not seem to improve. Federa- 
tion has not realised all that was hoped from it, and 
dissatisfaction has taken the startling form of a resolu- 
tion in the West Australian Assembly in favour of 
secession. West Australia cannot of course withdraw 
if she wishes. Her annoyance arises out of the failure 
of the central authorities to promote the transconti- 
nental railway which was to be one of the firstfruits of 
the union. Then it is said that Australia entirely dis- 
approves of the proposed tariff arrangement with New 
Zealand and that the defeat of the scheme is assured. 
About the only measure which seems to command sup- 
port is that for giving preference to Great Britain. 
Mr. Reid, the free trade leader, challenged it of 
course, but, as a sympathetic chronicler says, it is signi- 
ficant that he voted against neither the second nor the 
third reading in the House of Representatives. 


It must be very annoying for the Government after 
making up their minds to break faith with the electors 
of England and Scotland to be told bluntly by Mr. 
Redmond that their gift is not in the least likely to 
please the people of Ireland. Even the imprimatur of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell will not compensate for this 
condemnation in advance of what is supposed to be the 
Government scheme. Of course the Nationalists will 
not vote against the creation of a board, or a dozen 
boards, or councils, or puachayats or jirgas—as Sir 
Antony may prefer to call them—on which they will 
be able to command a majority of seats. But it is to 
be understood that any such bodies are to be used 
merely as levers for obtaining an independent parlia- 
ment. Mr. Redmond, in fact, cannot or will not 
make the bargain with the present Government which 
O’Connell struck with Melbourne (though it did not 
last long), and cease to talk about the Repeal of the 
Union if allowed to dictate Irish administration. 


Mr. William O’Brien is inclined to be more adapt- 
able, but then he has, if reports speak truly, already 
been allowed to suggest certain official appointments. 
Probably the Liberals overrate Mr. O’Brien’s influ- 
ence. He and Mr. Redmond are both in reality 
willing to take what is offered, with the important 
distinction that Mr. O’Brien will say ‘‘ Thank you!” 
while his former leader says ‘‘ Curse your charity!” 
But what do the Liberal Imperialists make of it all ? 
They cannot possibly pretend to believe that any 
devolution scheme will at once satisfy Nationalist 
aspirations and tend to the consolidation of the United 


Kingdom. Lord Dunraven and Mr. T. W. Russell 
and some of the ‘‘Independent Orangemen” (who 
seem to believe Mr. Balfour a Jesuit in disguise) may 
be got to approve of the projected measure, though 
that is not very likely. 


Ireland has long wanted’a middle party; at present 
she rejoices in half a dozen, and Mr. Bryce may find 
in some of these congenial company. Unhappily for 
him these parties consist merely of programmes and 
figure-heads : they have no members. The Irish 
Unionists, on the other hand, have not been appre- 
ciably weakened by the defection of a few erratic con- 
Stitution-makers, and, if only Mr. Balfour will speak 
out plainly, they are ready to follow him. His record 
as Chief Secretary is not forgotten. But, “‘ rightly or 
wrongly”’, they suspect that after doing far more than 
their proportionate share of the victorious electoral 
campaign of 1895, they were very nearly thrown over 
in 1904. Mr. Balfour alone can reassure them. Is it 
not better to speak out now than to wait for the Govern- 
ment Bill ? 


The Government programme rather reminds one of 
Hydra the constellation. Hydra is so long that you 
cannot see it entire from head to tail-tip when it is 
uncoiling across the sky. But the Government pro- 
gramme has far more stars of the first magnitude than 
Hydra. One great star is no sooner sighted above the 
horizon than another is predicted by those Ministerialist 
astronomers who can see into the future. Mr. Lioyd- 
George in a speech in Wales now announces that 
the drink question would constitute the great Govern- 
ment bill of next year. What then will become of the 
instalment-of-Home-Rule star? Can it be that this 
after all is but a nebula ? 


The last person on earth we should have suspected of 
‘militarism ’’ is Mr. Haldane. Surely he is the most 
pacific member of the Government in public policy as 
in private conduct? Yet he is being soundly taken to 
task by Liberals for his warlike tendency or speeches. 


‘It seems his expression ‘‘A Nation in Arms” has 


offended, even alarmed, many members of his party. 
They describe it in one of their journals as an ‘‘ extra- 
ordinary ” expression, and the idea is that Mr. Haldane 
is a backslider towards conscription. Mr. Balfour’s 
attitude towards universal service and Lord Lansdowne's 
are compared favourably with Mr. Haldane’s. This is 
the gratitude Mr. Haldane gets from the Radicals for 
cutting down the Guards. 


Ruskin insisted that it was an essential part of the 
duty of a woman to be ‘‘a pleasant creature”. 
Ruskin has an immense following among English 
girls, but it is clear that the suffragettes set no store 
by his maxims for womanhood. Indeed a suffragette 
up to date is as little like a Ruskin girl as a Gibson 
one. The idea of the suffragettes is to be unpleasant 
creatures, and the plan of campaign in Mr. Asquith’s 
constituency at the present time well illustrates this. 
The impudent and vain movement against him has not 
yet died out. It has been transferred from his door- 
step in town to his Scotch constituency. But we shail 
be surprised if Scotch common sense stands much of 
this sort of nonsense. 


The chief Conservative Whip has given his views 
this week on the question of party colours. This may 
seem to the man with a large soul a ridiculous little 
matter; but as a fact it is quite an important one. 
Party politics without gewgaws are unthinkable. Half 
the pleasure to a great number of good folk in being a 
Tory or a Radical lies in the sporting of the blue or 
orange favour ; it is like the wearing of the green to an 
Irishman ; and it is confusing and vexatious when the 
colours all get mixed and your deadly opponent appears 
to be wearing yours, whilst you appear to him to be 
wearing his. It seems as if it would be simple enough 
for the leading authorities on either side to come 
together and agree to keep the colours distinct through- 
out the country. But Sir Alexander Acland Hood sees 
great difficulties in any such scheme of uniformity. 
Probably he is right in believing that local usage and 
prejudice about party colours would be very hard te 
overcome. 
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Since Edinburgh University commemorated the 
tercentenary of its foundation no such assembly of 
learned men has been gathered together in Great 
Britain as has met at Aberdeen during the week. One 
special feature in the Aberdeen quater-centenary cere- 
monies distinguishes it from those held in Edinburgh. 
The latter University was established by a Protestant 
King after the Reformation. Aberdeen was instituted 
by a Papal Bull obtained by the zeal and love of 
learning of the Catholic Bishop Elphinstone for the 
‘‘rude men, unlettered and almost savage”, of the 
further North ; and a representative of the Pope has 
attended the celebrations. Aberdeen is not holding 
a merely picturesque celebration. Munificent gifts by 
Lord Strathcona, Dr. Mitchell and other donors have 
enabled the University to erect buildings which will not 
only increase its amenities, as Scotsmen love to say, 
but are to form part of the efficient modern side which 
all universities now desire to provide. The celebrations 
thus honour the old and inaugurate the new, and the 
King’s presence is a fitting symbol of the union between 
the two. 


Lord Rosebery has for some time been so little heard 
of that it is pleasant to find once more nearly two 
columns of the ‘‘ Times” filled with one of those adroit 
speeches of his teeming with his characteristic affecta- 
tions of humility and deference, with sentimentalities 
and cynicisms, covert sneers and irony. He generally 
manages to imply in his honeyed phrases a contempt for 
the enthusiasms he ministers to, and he scratches while 
he appears to caress. This time his speech was at Ayr 
where it is proposed to preserve the Auld Brig the 
subject of one of Burns’ best known poems : 


‘* Auld Ayr wham ne’er a toun surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lasses”’, 


as Burns says, though not in the poem on the Auld 
Brig, but in a better one. Lord Rosebery, it appears, had 
taken a vow that he would never say another word in 
public about Burns ; but to speak about the Auld Brig 
of Ayr and not drag in Burns would have been a feat 
even beyond Lord Rosebery’s skill; and so to an 
exordium on the Brig and the cognate topic of the 
Preservation of Old Monuments he added a lengthy 
epilogue such as Scotsmen expect on Burns. 


The verdict of the coroner’s jury on the Grantham 
railway accident neither attaches blame to persons, nor 
ascribes any defect to the apparatus of the engine or 
train. This leavesit an open question whether the driver 
did not use, until it must have been too late, the means 
for stopping the train, or whether, having so used them, 
for some unexplained reason they did not produce the 
necessary effect. The brakes were actually used ; the 
regulator was open, as if steam had not been shut off, 
but the shock may have reopened it. A secondary 
cause of the accident is suggested, though tentatively, 
in a rider of the jury. .The points from the main line 
to the Nottingham branch line were open, and the train 
passed into the branch which curves at the junction. 
The jury’s rider is that it would be safer if a wider curve 
were made at the Nottingham branch line and if the 
points on the main line were set clear as soon as a train 
has passed. There was no actual breach of the regu- 
lations, however, as regards the points. They were 
quite regular, on the supposition that the train would 
stop at Grantham ; but this is just what it did not do. 


Only the ‘‘sowre complexioned”’ man will grudge 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord Carrington their new honours. 
Very properly they have been awarded, respectively, the 
Thistle and the Garter. This is as it should be, and 
both are worthy of the high compliment paid them. It 
would have been inappropriate if the Thistle had been 
awarded to the President of the Board of Agriculture. 
And talking of thistles, we are not sure that the time is 
not ripe for Lord Carrington to legislate in this matter. 
In France no man can suffer his thistles and other 
noxious weeds to seed themselves over his neighbours’ 
land : he is bound to cut them down ere they reach that 
stage. Here it is so different. This season the weeds 


have seeded very freely, and the bad farmer or the | 


owner or tenant of derelict land by taking no precau- 
tions has done his neighbours grave injustice. Might 
not every man by law be bound to cut his thistles ? 


THE DEMAND FOR HOME RULE. 


NGLISH Liberals are unreasonable. Because they 
cannot decide the precise nature of the Liberal 
principles on which they won the General Election, 
they seem to expect Irish Nationalists to manifest a 
similar uncertainty about Nationalist principles. Thus 
when Mr. Redmond recited last Sunday the doctrines 
to which he has been giving expression for some 
twenty years, the Liberals were ruffled. They do not, 
apparently, understand enough about Irish politics 
to see that much of his speech was directed against 
the rival pretensions of Mr. William O’Brien. Mr. 
Redmond was compelled to protest, first, that he 
was not receding from the demands formulated by 
Parnell, and, secondly, that Mr. O’Brien was a 
public enemy. To make these points it was neces- 
sary to say several things which Liberals wish un- 
said. Mr. Redmond is not a dictator, but has to 
walk very warily. He owed his original election 
to the chair of the Irish Parliamentary party to a 
somewhat peculiar circumstance: his small band of 
Parnellites would not reunite with the anti-Parnellites 
on any other terms. Once in the chair, he showed 
such fine parliamentary form that it was impossible to 
oust him. But his influence has always been far 
greater at Westminster than in Ireland. No Irish 
Nationalist leader can be in a really strong position 
unless he commands the ungrudging adherence of one 
of three forces—the farmers, the priests, or the physical 
force enthusiasts, and can come to terms with the 
other two. Mr. Redmond commands none of these 
sections. He was once an anti-clerical leader, and 
though he has made at least one signal act of submis- 
sion (over the English Education Act of 1902) to the 
bishops, he is probably not considered indispensable by 
them. The farmers are not particularly devoted to 
him: he belongs to the landlord class by birth, and 
obtained a very good price when he sold an estate to 
his tenants. And he has never organised agrarian 
conspiracies. The extreme separatists have no patience 
with him, for he is essentially a parliamentarian. To 
retain his position it is necessary for him to make 
speeches which displease his friends in England. 
Doubtless the Irish Parliamentary party will accept 
any measure of self-government which the Liberals will 
give. But had Mr. Redmond professed himself willing 
to accept such a measure as an end rather than a 
means, as a final settlement and not a mere in- 
stalment—had he, in fact, proclaimed himself less 
of a Home Ruler than Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman 
—he would already have ceased to lead the Irish 
arty. 
‘ ‘*Home Rule” may be supported for one of two 
reasons. It may commend itself on the ground that it 
will make practical improvements in the administration 
of Ireland, and, by handing over the government of the 
country to the spokesmen of the majority, turn the Irish 
people into loyal citizens of the British Empire. Very 
few Liberals would repudiate this doctrine, but no Irish 
Nationalist who insisted on it to his constituents— 
whatever he may say in England or Canada or Aus- 
tralia—would be able to retain his seat. Or the Home 
Rule policy may be taken as the acceptance, for purely 
opportunist reasons, of the largest degree of recognition 
of a distinct Irish Nationality which present conditions 
allow. A Home Ruler may in theory feel towards 
England what Australians felt towards Downing Street 
before the days of responsible government, or he may 
view England as Italians viewed Austria in the ’sixties 
and as Poles view Russia. Gladstone Home Rule 
united both species for a time. But their ideals are 


| mutually exclusive, and this is what Liberals will not 


recognise. The Irish Parliamentary party is in a 
hopelessly illogical position. Its members all swear 
allegiance to the King, but most of them _ will 
not honour the conventional loyal toasts. They 
openly proclaim their sympathy with the enemies 
of England whenever we are at war, but they are 
clamorous for the purchase of stores for the army and 
navy and the maintenance of dockyards in Ireland. 
The Parliamentary policy depends on convincing 
Englishmen that Irish autonomy will not be prejudicial 
to the empire. But the existence of the party in 
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Ireland depends on appeals to a spirit of separation and | smaller island, and can be accepted by patriotic Irish- 


of hostility to the empire. 

There is no use in blinking the fact that the policy 
of separation is being urged with more ability and 
thoroughness in Ireland at present than at any time 
during the last twenty years. How far it is making 
converts it is impossible to say. The organisation styled 
** Sinn Fein” (‘‘Ourselves Alone”) has at any rate gone 
so far that it has been necessary for Mr. Dillon and 
other official Nationalists to appeal to their followers 
not to desert the old Parliamentary gang for the new 
policy. Unquestionably the Parliamentarians have 
concentrated their attention on legislation and have 
shown signal indifference to the defects in Irish social 
life which Irishmen have it in their own power to 
remedy. Depending for support largely on farmers 
and on the petty capitalists of the towns (for example 
publicans and provision merchants who own house 
property), they have reluctantly, at the last moment, 
and with very bad grace, taken up the causes of agri- 
cultural labourers and town tenants. They have as 
a party done nothing to develop Irish industries 
(though several individual members have worked 
hard in this direction), and have held aloof from agri- 
cultural co-operation. They seem to have regarded 
themselves merely as ambassadors to Westminster, 
and ever since the death of Parnell many Nationalists 
have been wondering whether they are worth their 
salaries. 

The ‘* Sinn Fein” people may or may not have prac- 
tical ability, but their programme is clear and straight- 
forward. They say that it is dishonest for Nationalists 
to attend the Imperial Parliament and take oaths of 
allegiance. They have drawn a striking analogy 
(which breaks down in most important details, though 
the Irish democracy does not know this) between; the 
position of Hungary after 1849 and Ireland at present. 
The Parliamentarians have always tried to appeal to 
English sentimentality by representing Ireland as poor 
and backward and demanding English doles. The 
Sinn Fein preach national self-respect, tainted by 
the gospel of hating one’s neighbour. They boldly 
declare themselves opposed to English government, 
not merely to ‘‘ English misgovernment”, as alien and 
hateful, whether practically efficient or not. And they 
do not like humbug in nominal ‘‘ patriots”. They 
are apparently not afraid of the vested interests of 
the Roman Church and the Nationalist Poor-Law 
Guardians. Incidentally they publish much pernicious 
nonsense about India and Egypt and Africa, endea- 
vouring to represent the British Empire as universally 
oppressive and degrading to subject peoples. They 
profess fierce scorn for any scheme of ‘‘ devolution” : 
Ireland must be at least as independent as Norway was 
and Hungary is, and, if such autonomy has the same 
consequences in Ireland that it had in Norway, so much 
the better. 

Mr. Redmond and his friends cannot consistently 
attack the principles which underlie these views, how- 
ever much they may dislike the mode of expression. 
The Irish Reform Association has converted nobody in 
Ireland to its scheme of devolution. Mr. William 
O’Brien in Munster, and certain renegade Unionists 
among the Ulster democracy, are ready to accept as 
sufficient for the present a moderate extension of self- 
government. But no Irishman can be enthusiastic 
about a financial council. Meanwhile the Land Acts 
and Land-purchase Acts, and the establishment of 
county and district councils have removed (along with 
some better things) the practical grievances of the 
Irish democracy, so far as those grievances were due to 
political forms or capable of removal by legislation. 
The actual evils of Irish social life—poverty, exces- 
Sive emigration, suppression of free opinion when 
it commented on anything except England and the 
landlords—have remarkably little connexion with any 
Particular form of government. Now that the farmers 
are beginning to own the land and the small trades- 
men to govern the towns, it would probably be very 
difficult to make them excited about Home Rule. The 
sentiment of national independence is a different 
matter: that can only be combated by patient and 
long-continued determination to prove that the con- 
fexion with England is of practical advantage to the 


/ men without loss of self-respect. 


We have never 
noticed any attempt on the part of English Liberals to 
urge these points. And yet a Cabinet with so large a 
Scotch element as the present might have studied this 
aspect of the question. 


THE NEW BOER “COMBINE”. 


as we have predicted several times during 
the last three months, Mr. Solomon and _ his 
Africander following have decided to throw in their lot 
with Het Volk, and to oppose the Progressives tooth 
and nail. As the British public is a little slow in follow- 
ing the politics of any other part of the Empire but the 
British Islands, it cannot be too often repeated that the 
Progressives, headed by Sir George Farrar and Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick, are the British party in the Trans- 
vaal. The Solomonites have formed an organisation 
called the Transvaal National Association, the main 
planks of whose platform are the federation of South 
Africa under British rule, the obliteration of racial dis- 
tinctions, and the repatriation of all Chinese coolies as 
soon as their contracts expire, all importation of more 
coolies being meanwhile forbidden. Federation under 
British rule is of course the stock-in-trade at present of 
all South African politicians, and is intended for the 
consumption of the British public in England. It may 
be regarded as the purely formal and conventional 
declaration of a policy, of whose difficulty some idea 
may be gleaned from the furious outburst of jealousy 
between the South African colonies over the question 
of railway rates. There is no reason to suppose that 
the federation of the South African colonies will be 
achieved in a shorter time than that of the Australian 
colonies, namely, in thirty or forty years. Under 
whose rule that federation will be achieved, it requires 
a very competent prophet to foresee. We may there- 
fore put aside as a decorous but misleading common- 
place the federation plank. The obliteration of racial 
differences we know to be cant, pure and simple. The 
difference of race is not to be obliterated by talking 
about it: it is only forgotten very gradually and 
effaced after a very long time by men of different 
nationalities living and working together as they do in 
the United States on terms of mutual respect and for 
other objects. The way to perpetuate racial distinction 
is to be for ever talking and thinking about it. 
Germans, Italians, Irishmen, Dutchmen and English- 
men have got themselves welded together into what we 
call the American nation, because for a century and a 
quarter they have been working together to make 
money without ever thinking of their various origins. 
And then these emigrants from different countries 
have respected each other. It is more than doubt- 
ful whether the Transvaal Boers will ever respect 
the British after this last exhibition of our vacilla- 
tion and inconsistency in cancelling the Lyttelton 
Constitution. Dr. Leyds, the ‘‘ repatriated” Hollander 
on whom Kruger relied so implicitly, has just pub- 
lished a book of very sinister significance, entitled 
‘‘The First Annexation of the Transvaal”. With 
pitiless but perfectly logical scorn, Dr. Leyds tells 
the story of the conquest of the Transvaal in 1877, the 
rebellion in 1880, and, after the solemn acceptance of 
the annexation by the incoming Liberal Government, 
the retrocession of the country to the Boers six months 
later in consequence of Majuba Hill. There is not a 
Boer in the Transvaal who does not firmly believe that 
there will be another ‘‘ War of Independence” as in 
1880, and another retrocession as in 1881. They 
regard the cancellation of the Lyttelton Constitution 
as the first tentative step taken by the Liberal 
party towards the restoration of their independence. 
We read in the ‘‘ Times” two announcements which 
are well worthy of notice. The members of Het 
Volk have summoned a congress for 6 November 
‘‘for the purpose of deciding whether they shall 
accept the new constitution”; and ‘Sir Richard 
Solomon, Attorney-General of the Transvaal, is pro- 
ceeding to England next Monday”. We remember 
a deputation coming to London to see Lord Derby in 
1883, which produced results most disastrous for the 
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the real issue is by accident obscured. The publishers | 
object to the ‘‘ Times” selling within a period of six | 
months from the date of publication, not worn and 
second-hand books, but practically new and unsoiled 
books, of which the Club has too large a stock. Is it | 
to the point to ask why the Club has too large a stock? | 
Has it attempted to take the cream off the business of 
a particular book before the bulk of the trade has had a 
chance? In at least one case the action of the ‘‘ Times”’ 
in disposing at a much reduced figure of a costly book 
which was selling steadily, so completely undermined 
the trade that the publishers had to buy back the book 
at a serious loss. Their eight hundred per cent. dis- 
appeared in a flash. (By the way may one remark in | 
passing that the eight hundred per cent. seems to make | 
no allowance for such little things as authors’ royalties, 
establishment charges and the like?) If the ‘*‘ Times” 
wants a free hand with a book irrespective of the 
interests of the trade, which in its present trouble it | 
has so much at heart, no doubt a publisher would be | 
prepared to sell an edition outright and undertake not 
to produce a second during a reasonable period, when 
he might conceivably issue a popular edition to compete 
with the ‘* Times”’ remainder charges 

A great point is made in the ultimatum of the desire 
to give subscribers to the Book Club an opportunity of 
acquiring, as their own property, the best books just so 
soon as they have ceased to circulate freely through 
the Library. The ‘* Times” claims to do the Library 
work—one would like a disinterested opinion on this 
point—so efficiently that within a few weeks possibly 
every one of its subscribers has seen any new book he 
desires. The ‘‘ Times” manifesto writer is a logician. 
He appeals to ‘‘ the logic of business””—and this is how 
it operates. The moment his subscribers do not want 
a book any more is the time at which they will want 
to buy that work—of course at a price (Class B) well 
below the charge even of the discount bookseller. 
What the ‘“‘ Times” does is to offer a copy of Miss 
Marie Corelli’s latest 6s. novel at 3s. 11d. Is there any 
sacrifice here as might appear to the lady’s public ? 
Assuming that the ‘‘ Times” has bought on the most 
favoured terms, according to our estimate, it realises 
at the reduced figure a profit on the original outlay 
of some 12 per cent. [Of course we are paying the 
Times ” the compliment of imitating its method 
and make no allowance for establishment charges. | 
Altruism at a profit of anything over 10 per cent. really 
cannot be considered bad business. If the ordinary | 
bookseller with his antiquated methods should have a | 
considerable stock of Miss Marie Corelli’s book unsold 
at 4s. 6d. that is unfortunate but not surprising ; 
not the ‘‘ Times” but lack of enterprise in the book- 
seller is responsible for any injury the general trade | 
may suffer. Hence it will be a relief to the reading 
world to learn that the ‘‘Times” has no intention 
of surrendering to the monopolist menace. Pub- 
lishers now battening on both the trade and the 
public are to be taught that they who command 
the very sources of supply cannot dictate terms. A 
spectacle of touching and gallant devotion in a great 
cause! How the ‘‘ Times” thinks it will continue 
to get its books when the publishers have decided to 
sell to it only at retail prices, unless it signs the 
time-limit agreement, we do not know. Of course the 
Book Club must go on: the ‘‘ Times” is under con- 
tract to provide the books, and to ‘‘ shut down”’ would 
be to break its engagements. 


THE CITY. 


_s monetary situation continues to excite attention 

and to dominate Stock Exchange business. No 
further advance in the Bank rate has been rendered 
necessary, but the contingency is always with us and in 
all transactions must be prepared for. America is still 
drawing gold from London—though not from the Bank 
of England. At any moment, however, the demand for 
the metal may become so persistent as to necessitate 
recourse to the central institution, in which case the 
directors would be compelled in self-protection to take 


drastic measures with a view to checking the outflow. 
The one hope is that the Secretary of the United States | 


Treasury will come to the rescue of Wall Street. More 
money is a necessity to Wall Street if the movement of 
the crops is to be effected without serious inconvenience 


| to the Money Market there, and it can only be obtained 


abroad or from the United States Treasury. Secretary 
Shaw can provide the needful if he will, but at the 
moment he is hesitating lest it should be said that 
he is pandering to Wall Street for political purposes, 
The immense speculation which has grown up in Wall 
Street would make it easy to bring such an accusation 
against this official of the Treasury, but the fact must 
not be ignored that the great industrial activity in the 
States justifies to some extent the speculative fever, and 
that only the imperfect and restricted currency laws of 
the country prevent its continuance without external 
assistance. 

Meantime the long expected revival in the Stock 
Exchange seems as far distant asever. The ‘‘ Banker’s 
Magazine” computes that there was a depreciation in 
the market value of 325 representative securities during 
the month ended September 20 of 28} millions sterling, 
thus practically effacing the gain recorded in the pre- 
vious four weeks. Mcney and not politics is the 
principal cause of the set-back, and as we have shown 
in the preceding paragraph this consideration is still 
weighing with markets, and must continue to exercise 
an influence so long as Wall Street is dependent upon 
London. A continuance of good traffic returns might 
stimulate Home Railway stocks into activity regardless 
of money, but against this possibility is the ques- 
tion of labour which threatens to assert itself before 
all other considerations. Consols and other gilt-edged 
securities must necessarily be governed by the value of 
money, as banks and discount houses have a large 
proportion of their capital locked up in these, and find 
it profitable to sell in times of stringency in order to 
use the proceeds in Lombard Street. Foreign Govern- 
ment securities offer few attractions, and the majority 
of foreign railway stocks have risen so considerably in 
the past two years that there is little scope for further 
appreciation. An upward movement is proceeding in 
the stocks of the Mexican Railway Company, but it is 
largely due to the operations of a West End firm and 
is dangerous to follow. 

The one market that to the careful observer would 
seem to offer the greatest speculative possibilities, apart 
from the value of the money, is ‘‘ Kaffirs”, and this is 
crippled by the unscrupulous tactics of Jewish financiers 
and the vapourings of ignorant members of the Govern- 
ment. The manner in which the public were drawn 
into the Tanganyika gamble and fleeced for all they 
were worth, while the organisers of the deal quietly 
effaced themselves, calis for the most strenuous con- 
demnation. At the time the deal was arranged the 
public were seriously considering the speculative merits 
of ‘‘ Kaffirs”” and had commenced to buy in small quan- 
tities. After the Tanganyika gamble they were per- 
force estopped from further purchases by develop- 
ments. The market relapsed into dulness and has 
remained stagnant ever since. Large outputs and in- 
creasing dividends have no attraction ; the public fear 
the power of the big financiers and resolutely refuse to 
return. 

There has been some excitement over the Pekin 
Syndicate. For some weeks past rumour has been 
busy concerning the company and its financial position, 
and the directors have quite properly replied to the 
many reports in circulation. They show that the 
financial position is a very strong one and that 
the difficulty of raising coal from the Honan mines, 
owing to an inrush of water, is being gradually re- 
moved. They have brought down criticism upon 
themselves, however, by announcing that no meeting 
of the company will be held this year. Seeing that 


shareholders are in possession of all the information. 


that it is possible for directors to give, the protest 
seems alittle absurd. A meeting was held in December 
last, and another is not due until next December. As 
active operations cannot commence at the mines until 
November it seems far wiser to postpone a gathering 
of shareholders to the new year, by which time some- 
thing more than mere promises should be available. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
I.—THE NATURE OF UNDENOMINATIONALISM. 


HERE are few controversial devices more common 
or more effective than the falsification of premises. 
If an untenable position can be plausibly attributed to 
your adversary, it is easy enough to prove that he is 
in the wrong. Andit is an advantage of this device 
that it can be equally well used in defence as in attack. 
Throughout the present education controversy, for 
instance, the supporters of the Government policy 
from Canon Henson down to Mr. Herbert Paul have 
constantly asserted that they are fighting for ‘‘ simple 
Bible teaching” or ‘‘ fundamental Christianity”’ in 
the elementary schools. If it were so, their case 
would doubtless be much improved, though even then 
it is essentially so bad that it would be difficult to defend. 
But as a fact the assertion has no foundation. The 
Government policy is to apply the Cowper-Temple 
Clause to all public elementary schools with some 
relatively unimportant and probably temporary excep- 
tions. Now it cannot be too often repeated that the 
Cowper-Temple Clause is of a purely negative cha- 
racter. Goethe describes Mephistopheles as the “‘ spirit 
that always denies ” and the description might be applied 
to the Cowper-Temple Clause. It commands nothing. 
Under it no religious teaching whatever need be given. 
On the other hand there is nothing in the actual words 
of the clause to exclude instruction in any religion from 
the extremest form of Ultramontanism down to the 
most colourless Deism, provided always that ‘‘no 
religious catechism or religious formulary which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination” is made 
use of in the process. When therefore it is asserted 
or implied that the clause secures the teaching of 
‘‘fundamental Christianity ” or ‘‘ unsectarian  re- 
ligion” or any other recension of the Catholic and 
Apostolic faith which may commend itself to the speaker 
the only reply possible is that it does no such thing. 
The difficulty of defending the clause itself was indeed 
‘so much felt in the recent debates in the House of 
Commons that the more intelligent of the Ministerial 
apologists very soon abandoned the attempt and fell 
back upon the practical success which is alleged to 
have attended the religious instruction given under its 
provisions in the Council schools. Indefensible as the 
principle of the clause was admitted to be, it was said 
that the experience of thirty-six years in half the 
‘schools of the country justified its extension to the re- 
mainder. We have our own opinion as to the actual 
results of Cowper-Templeism on which we hope to say 
something on another occasion. But for the moment 
the important thing is to ascertain what Cowper- 
Templeism is now understood to mean. ‘The first thing 
that strikes any inquirer on the subject is that the effect 
of the clause is by no means what some of its authors 
intended. We know Mr. Gladstone believed that 
under the clause all that was excluded was ‘‘ the actual 
formulary” and that in persuading Parliament to assent 
to its provisions he had “ got rid of the popular im- 
posture of undenominational instruction’’. And his 
Government defeated a proposal that the teaching of 
scriptures in rate schools should not be in favour of or 
opposed to tenets of any denomination. Compare 
these anticipations with the facts of the present day. 
Ina large number of schools no religious teaching is 
given. In many others its character and extent depend 
entirely upon the idiosyncrasy of the teacher ; while even 
the most dogmatic Council syllabus always contains a 
Provision that the teaching shall be such as to attach 
no child to any religious denomination. In other 
words, the clause being purely of a negative character 
its prohibitions have been not unnaturally magnified in 
Practice. Those who have had to administer it have 
thought that the Legislature was chiefly concerned that 
the limit of religious instruction should not be exceeded ; 
that too much religion in schools was a very serious 
danger, too little religion a matter of no importance. 
That is the point which we have reached starting 
from Mr. Gladstone’s level. Where shall we be in 
another thirty years if we start from the level of the 
present Ministry? What is their conception of Cowper- 
Templeism or as they call it ‘fundamental Chris- 
uanity”? Mr. Herbert Paul believes it is contained 


in the Sermon on the Mount—that is, he thinks Chris- 
tian morality is Christianity, which is much the same 
thing as if a man regarded the grapes as identical 
with the vineyard. Others like Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
Birrell have defined their ‘‘ fundamental Christianity ” 
in words that any Mohammedan or indeed any Deist 
might use about his belief, while Dr. Clifford reiterates 
on every occasion his openly non-religious proposal 
that Bible-teaching should be exclusively ethical, literary 
and historical. What right have we to hope that 
launched under these auspices the Bill will secure for 
the children of this country even the modicum of 
Christianity at present taught under the Cowper-Temple 
Clause? Is it not far more probable that by 1940 the 
prevailing school religion will be either the diluted 
deism of Mr. Bryce or the Biblical secularism apparently 
recommended by Dr. Clifford? But even if the im- 
probable happens, even supposing that the level of 
religious instruction falls no lower than that now 
obtaining in the best of the Council schools, the result 
can scarcely fail to be disastrous to religion. We hold 
with all those who had practical experience of the 
question before the advent of Mr. Cowper-Temple that 
Christianity cannot be effectively taught except upon 
a denominational basis; and we turther hold that the 
attempt to teach it undenominationally has miserably 
miscarried. The grounds for this conclusion will be 
discussed in our next issue. 


COMING BACK TO TOWN. 


OR the idle rich the words ‘‘ Coming back to town” 

have no significance ; just as going out of town 
does not mean for them a holiday, but a shifting of the 
scene of amusement. ‘‘ There be delights, there be 
recreations and jolly pastimes that will fetch the day 
about from Sun to Sun, and rock the tedious year as in 
a delightful dream”. In Milton’s day, we gather from 
the above quotation, smart people spent their time 
pretty much as they do now. These lucky mortals do 
come back to town in October, fitfully and in batches, 
because shoot they and fish they and golf they never so 
hard, there does come a hankering after the fleshpots 
of Ritz, not to be resisted after two whole months of 
absence (we cannot say of abstinence), and an impera- 
tive demand on the part of their womenkind to visit 
the shops. But as this class of idle rich is but a tenth 
part of a thirtieth part of the population it may not 
inaccurately be described as a negligible quantity, 
whose doings and thoughts concern us not. The 
vast majority of the educated well-to-do upper middle- 
class leave London at the end of July for a holiday 
of six or eight weeks, and are consequently about this 
time returning in shoals to Marylebone, Paddington, 
and Kensington. What does coming back to town 
mean for the majority of men, whether married or 
single? A man may feel sorry or glad at coming 
back to town, but, unless he is more or less than 
human, something he must feel. For ourselves we 
confess that the approach to London always excites a 
feeling of profound depression. One speeds past the 
Weald of Kent, with its oast-houses and gracefully 
festooned hops, glides through the groves of Chisle- 
hurst, and suddenly finds oneself running through the 
roof-tops of a dun dreary vast desert of houses, where 
every street looks like the title-page of a tragedy. 
Commonplace enough these thoughts, and probably the 
result of advancing years. And yet how curiously 
middle and later life is a reproduction of our school- 
days! For this coming back to town is merely the 
return to school in a grown-up way. True, the grown- 
up boy may drink as much brandy as his flask contains 
and smoke as many cigars as there are in his case without 
being either sick or censured. He may choose his own 
train and wear as loud a pattern of tweeds as he 
pleases. Yet in all other respects is he nof going 
back to school, just as he did thirty years ago? Our 
‘*‘homme moyen sensuel” has smoked, and lounged, 
and tried to read the modern novel, and played in- 
numerable games of golf and tennis, eaten a great deal 
of bad food, and spent a great deal of money at hotels. 
Now he must go back to his work, and make enough 
money to pay for his outing and carry him over 
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Christmas. It is not the mere setting to work again 


that is so disagreeable, as the moral stocktaking which | 


a vacation makes inevitable. How is he getting on in 
the world, morally, physically, pecuniarily, and socially ? 
Is he going forward, or backward, or standing still ? 


These are deuced awkward, impertinent questions, | 
which no one has a right to ask a man except himself. | 


There are tactless fools who stop you in the street, 
and ask, What are you doing now? They ought to 
be brained for their impertinence. 
help asking himself, What am I doing now? And he 
is peculiarly apt to put this poser to himself as he nears 
the ‘‘ dear damn’d distracting town”. October is one 
of the nicest months of the year in or out of town: 
but November and December are two of the darkest 


But a man cannot , 


and coldest for the Londoner. With the best part of | 


the year behind and the worst part of the year in front, | 


it is not surprising if one shudders slightly on nearing | 


the metropolis. As a set-off against all these depress- 
ing factors there is the undoubted charm of getting 
home after the vulgarity and discomfort of British 
hotels, which on the East and South coasts of England 
really seem to get worse every year. The house in the 
square or the chambers in St. James’s smile a welcome 
which strikes as ‘‘the last cry” of luxury and refine- 
ment after ‘‘the lounge” upholstered in yellow or 
crimson plush. After the severe strain of staying in 
country houses how restful is one’s own study or 
drawing-room! There is to be sure a small proportion 


of the educated working class to whom coming back to | 


town is a mere joy, a return to the field of former and 
future triumphs. The young barrister, on whom 
business is beginning to lay hold, the author whose 
books are creeping into the market, the stockbroker 
who is planning a deal and sees imaginary clients, 
the editor whose circulation is rising rapidly, the Civil 
Servant who has a bill to prepare with his parliamentary 
chief—all these strenuous and successful persons fling 
themselves on the town after the holidays with a zest 
to which there is nothing comparable, unless it be the 


spring of a tiger on its prey. But then this class is | J : 
_ selection which takes place probably quite unconsciously 


like the idle rich, with whom we began, so small 


as to be a negligible quantity. For the vast mass of | 
struggling failures coming back to town is re-entering | 


Fortune’s Bridewell, where they are ‘‘ whipp’d to the | 
| self-conscious. He is particularly alive to the magic 


laborious task of bread ™. 


WORDS. 
W ORDS being after all the author's stock-in-trade 


' their own as sweet as that of viol or of lute”. The 


it is a singular fact that so many not undis- | problem of style in literary art lies in the discovery of 


tinguished writers have said apparently uncompli- | 


mentary things about them. For the writer to decry 


words is like the sculptor speaking ill of the rough- | 


hewn block of stone wherein lies somewhere the 
finished work to be, or like the painter grumbling 
because his materials are but white lead or the blood of 
cuttlefish. Just as Stephenson taught a faithless genera- 
tion what could be done with steam so the artist 
teaches what can be done with words—of which he is 
at once slave and master. And yet there would seem 
to have been a sort of conspiracy to belittle words. 
They have been contrasted with deeds as if there were 


any necessary opposition between the two, as if the | 
man of speech could never be, when the right time | 


comes, also the man of action. ‘Let thy words be 
few”, saith the preacher and he is followed by many 
poets and moralists who hold up the forefinger of warn- 
ing against the utterers of ‘‘ mere words”. 


‘“Words are men’s daughters, but God’s sons are > 


things” was a proverb at a time when a woman’s place | 


in the economy of things was reckoned lower than at 
present, while Pope’s oft-quoted couplet— 
‘* Words are like leaves and where they most abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found ’— 


has proved an unfailing refuge for the dull of wit who | 


view with suspicion a man who can string together 
more than two or three halting sentences. ‘‘ Words 


are wise men’s counters, they do but reckon by them ; | 


but they are the money of fools” is another quotation 


which, like the old German proverb ‘ Speech is silver, . 


silence is golden’’, seems to flatter unduly the earth’s 
silent ones. Unfortunately those to whom these 


| heedlessly pour them forth in speech or on paper—are 


sayings would most aptly apply and for whose correction 
they were presumably written—the ‘‘ windbags” and 
writers who get a rush of words to the brain and 


just the people who are least likely to profit by them. 
There Jare times indeed when the listener or reader 
cannot help deploring that the use of words was ever 
granted to the person addressing him. There are 
offenders against language—cowardly torturers of 
beautiful words, playful punstets and obscene black. 
guards—for whom no fitting punishment has yet been 
devised by the wit of man. Words are sentient 
things, and the ill treatment of them should not be 
tolerated in a society which has any claims to be called 
“polite”. The utter hopelessness of bringing the 
vulgar to a proper appreciation of the sanctity of 
language is probably responsible for an apparent 
belittling of words upon the part of some writers, 
Just as it is necessary to enforce total abstinence on 
those who cannot use wine moderately, so it is well to 
extol the virtue of silence to those who abuse language, 
A man may be known by the words that he adopts. 
There is no more certain method of unconscious 
self-portraiture. The use of provincial or colloquial 
expressions, of ‘‘pet” phrases adopted by a parti- 
cular set in society, of course, may convey much 
even to the unobservant in these matters. But these, 
after all, belong to what may be called accidental in a 
man—his birth, upbringing and environment. It is 
rather by the quality of the words he uses, by his selec- 
tion of vocabulary that the fundamental aspects of his 
character and disposition will be revealed. There are 
winged words and monstrous words, lean, hungry 
words and fat full-blooded ones; there are slim, 
graceful words, musty words, dry and rusty words. 
There are rich sonorous words like the tones of an 
organ, and there are crisp, racy words that slip glibly 
from the tongue. There are gentle words that soothe 
and caress, and harsh ugly ones that grate on the ear. 
By his choice from so rich a vocabulary does a man 
reveal the secrets of his nature. And this process of 


in the ordinary man regulated in him by his taste, 
natural preferences and general cultivation, becomes in 
the literary artist a sought-out thing deliberate and 


that lies in words. He knows how terrible they can 
be, how clear and vivid and cruel, how they can give 
plastic form to formless things and have ‘‘ a music of 


the one word for the one thing, the one thought amid 
the multitude of words, terms that might just do. The 
joy of the musician at last able to materialise the 
harmony that has been haunting him is the joy also of 
the writer who has discovered, perhaps in a flash of 
insight, a happy inspiration, perhaps only after long 
and painful search, the one phrase or word that ex- 
presses exactly his meaning. For as Flaubert wrote 
‘*Among all the expressions in the world, all forms 
and terms of expression there is but one—one form, 
one mode—to express what I have to say”. It is the 
possession of the sense of some mysterious harmony of 
expression that marks the difference between the artist 
and the mere stringer-together of words. Every writer 
is conscious how inadequately the written thing re 
presents that deeper truer vision within and realises 
how hard it is to make his thoughts look anything 
but imbecile fools when he paints them with ink on 
paper. 
‘In the beginning was the Word”. The mystic 
language of the Gospel of S. John seems to give the 
keynote to the idea that has haunted men’s minds 
vaguely through the ages. Sacred secret books and 
writings, masonic passwords, magic spells the utterance 
of which could produce wonders—all these point to the 
reverence man has always felt for special words 4 
symbolising some particular things that could be ex 
pressed thus and in no other way. The Catholic 
Church, too, has always insisted on the importance 0 
certain words, without the use of which no sacrames! 
can be valid. It is by the words of the priest asb 
takes the Host in his hands at the consecration 
| the mystery of the Sacrament is consummated. 
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THE UNREAPED FIELD. 
AFTER THE RuSSIAN OF NEKRASOV. 


: grows late Autumn, and the rooks are flown ; 
The woods are bare ; all empty stands the plain ; 
One field is yet unreaped, one field alone, 
And sets my musing in a mournful train. 


Surely these cornstalks whisper one to the other: 
“ This Autumn wind, it has a weary sound ; 
And weary work it is to sink and smother 
Good grain in dust by bending tops to ground. 


The mighty havoc of these wild horse-droves ! 
The hares that trample us down, the squalls that 
batter ! 
The toll to every robber-beak that roves! .. . 
Where is our goodman tarrying? What's the 
matter ? 


Are we so worse a plant than all the rest ? 

Blade, bloom and grain—what found he to mislike ? 
Nay, ’tis not that ; we’re buxom as the best : 

Long since the full ear plumped the nodding spike. 


Was it for this he ploughed and sowed the piece, 
That Autumn winds should scatter our increase ?” 


A doleful answer on the wind comes blowing : 
“ He’s no more man to do the work you ask. 

He meant not this at ploughing time and sowing, 
Nor reckoned strength should fail him for his task. 


He cannot eat or drink—the worm so burrows 
And sucks his heart that now poor Gaffer’s lips 
Refuse him food; the hands which traced your 
furrows 
Are limp as any thong and shrunk to chips ; 


His eyes too bleared to see ; the voice quite spent 
Which sang his melancholy thought aloud 
While, gripping the ash-tail hard, the old yeoman 
went 
Ploughing and meditating as he ploughed.” 
J. S. 


THE GENIUS OF THOMAS 
HARDY.* 


HY is it that there are so few novels which can be 

read twice, while all good poetry can be read 

over and over? Is it something inherent in the form, 
one of the reasons in nature why a novel cannot be of 
the same supreme imaginative substance as a poem ? 
I think it is, and that it will never be otherwise. But, 
among novels, why is it that one here and there calls 
us back to its shelf with almost the insistence of a 
lyric, while for the most part a story read is a story 
done with? Balzac is always good to re-read, but 
not Tolstoi: and I couple two of the giants. To 
take lesser artists, I would say that we can re-read 
“Lavengro” but not ‘‘Romola”. But what seems 
puzzling is that Hardy, who is above all a story- 
teller, and whose stories are of the kind that rouse 
Suspense and satisfy it, can be read more than once, 
and never be quite without novelty. There is often, 
in his books, too much story, as in ‘‘ The Mayor of 
Casterbridge ”, where the plot extends into almost in- 
extricable entanglements ; and yet that is precisely 
One of the books that can be re-read. Is it on ac- 
count of that concealed poetry, never absent though 


“ The Wessex Novels. Volume I. Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” 
Macmillan’s Pocket Hardy. London: Ma>millan. 1906. 


A NOTE ON 


often unseen, which gives to these fantastic or real 
histories a meaning beyond the meaning of the facts, 
beneath it like an under-current, around it like an 
atmosphere? Facts, once known, are done with ; 
stories of mere action gallop through the brain and are 
gone; but in Hardy there is a vision or interpretation, 
a sense of life as a growth out of the earth, and as 
much a mystery between soil and sky as the corn is, 
which will draw men back to the stories with an interest 
which outlasts their interest in the story. 

It is a little difficult to get accustomed to Hardy, or 
to do him justice without doing him more than justice. 
He is always right, always a seer, when he is writing 
about ‘‘ the seasons in their moods, morning and 
evening, night and noon, winds in their different tem- 
pers, trees, waters and mists, shades and silences, and 
the voices of inanimate things”. (What gravity and 
intimacy in his numbering of them!) He is always 
right, always faultless in matter and style, when he 
is showing that ‘‘tke impressionable peasant leads a 
larger, fuller, more dramatic life than the pachyder- 
matous king”. But he requires a certain amount of 
emotion to shake off the lethargy natural to his style, 
and when he has merely a dull fact to mention he says 
it like this: ‘‘ He reclined on his couch in the sitting- 
room, and extinguished the light”. In the next 
sentence, where he is interested in expressing the 
impalpable emotion of the situation, we get this 
faultless and uncommon use of words: ‘‘ The night 
came in, and took up its place there, unconcerned and 
indifferent ; the night which had already swallowed 
up his happiness, and was now digesting it listlessly ; 
and was ready to swallow up the happiness of a 
thousand other people with as little disturbance or 
change of mien.” 

No one has ever studied so scrupulously as Hardy 
the effect of emotion on inanimate things, or has ever 
seen emotion so visually in people. For instance: 
“Terror was upon her white face as she saw it; her 
cheek was flaccid, and her mouth had almost the aspect 
of a round little hole.” But so intense is his pre- 
occupation with these visual effects that he sometimes 
cannot resist noting a minute appearance, though in 
the very moment of assuring us that the person looking 
on did not see it. ‘‘She hardly observed that a tear 
descended slowly upon his cheek, a tear so large that 
it magnified the pores of the skin over which it rolled, 
like the object lens of a microscope.” And it is this 
power of seeing to excess, and being limited to sight 
which is often strangely revealing, that leaves him at 
times helpless before the naked words that a situation 
supremely seen demands for its completion. The one 
failure in what is perhaps his masterpiece, ‘*The 
Return of the Native”, is in the words put into the 
mouth of Eustacia and Yeobright in the perfectly 
imagined scene before the mirror, a scene which should 
be the culminating scene of the book ; and it is, all but 
the words : the words are crackle and tinsel. 

What is it, then, that makes up the main part of the 
value and fascination of Hardy, and how is it that what 
at first seem, and may well be, defects, uncouthnesses, 
bits of formal preaching, grotesque ironies of event 
and idea, come at last to seem either good in 
themselves or good where they are, a part of the 
man if not of the artist? One begins by reading 
for the story, and the story is of an attaching 
interest. Here is a story-teller of the good old kind, a 
story-teller whose plot is enough to hold his readers. 
With this point no doubt many readers stop and are 
content. But go on, and next after the story-teller one 
comes on the philosopher. He is dejected and a little 
sinister, and may check your pleasure in his narrative 
if you are too attentive to his criticism of it. But a 
new meaning comes into the facts as you observe his 
attitude towards them, and you may be well content to 
stop and be fed with thoughts by the philosopher. But 
if you go further still you will find, at the very last, the 
poet, and you need look for nothing beyond. I am 
inclined to question if any novelist has been more truly 
a poet without ceasing to be in the true sense a novelist. 
The poetry of Hardy’s novels is a poetry of roots, and 
it is a voice of the earth. He seems often to be closer 
to the earth (which is at times, as in ‘‘ The Return of 
the Native”, the chief person, or the chorus, of the 
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story) than to men and women, and to see men and 
women out of the eyes of wild creatures, and out of 
the weeds and stones of the heath. How often, and 
for how profound a reason, does he not show us to our- 
selves, not as we or our fellows see us, but out of the 
continual observation of humanity which goes on in the 
wary and inquiring eyes of birds, the meditative and 
indifferent regard of cattle, and the deprecating aloof- 
ness and inspection of sheep? ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE COURAGE OF OPINIONS. 


MONGST the vast number of books that have been 
written of late about music very few have emerged 
above the level of commonplace. It is not really that 
it is so difficult to get out of the beaten track, but that 
moral cowardice is not only a national characteristic 
but one that is positively raised to the rank of a virtue 
in this country. Aman who is possessed of a mind has 
only, after all, to give frank utterance to his thoughts 
in order to be original and even startling. We live in 
two worlds: a world of make-believe and a world of 
reality. In the former we live in social community ; in 
the latter each individual is more isolated than Mount 
Erebus in its solitary grandeur at the Southern Pole. 
The real part of our being—that mixture of morality 
and immorality, the soul or the mind—is carefully con- 
cealed by us from our fellow-creatures ; we only show 
to our neighbours the fragment of our character which 
by common consent is regarded as decent. Here and 
there a bold individual scandalises the world, and 
refreshes a cultivated minority, by daring to be himself. 
He blurts out his own opinions in defiance of laws and 
canons, snapping his fingers in the face of the pundit 
and throwing stereotyped wisdom to the winds. But 
he is generally made to pay for his temerity by ridicule 
and other means employed by the rank and file of out- 
raged conventionality. Wagner and Richard Strauss, 
in ‘* Die Meistersinger ” and ‘* Ein Heldenleben”, have 
illustrated this fact by the two greatest musical satires 

ever written. 
I have a strong feeling that those who represent 


respectability (in the full British sense of the word) in | : 
| humble intellectual worker as well as by the herculean 


music, the musical pundits who have lived and moved 
all their lives in an academic atmosphere of counter- 
point and orthodoxy, will be profoundly irritated by Mr. 
Streatfeild’s book * on ‘* Modern Music and Musicians”. 
They will look upon the author as a presumptuous 
amateur, and will inquire angrily into his qualifications 
to sit in judgment on all the venerated masters from 


Palestrina and Handel to Brahms and Tchaikovsky. | 
Mr. Streatfeild has, in fact, written just the kind of | 


book to set everybody by the ears. Without the 
excuse of bringing any new evidence to bear upon 
familiar musical history, he has calmly sat down to 
write, with the most impertinent assurance, his own 
fancies about the art of musicianship and to measure 
the great masters by his own standards. Could any- 
thing be more exasperating to the learned gentlemen who 
believe, in all sincerity, that criticism should be applied by 
definite rules in deference to which individual judgment 
should systematically efface itself? Yet here is a writer 
who, in an age where people are tempted to that dreary 
function the pianoforte recital by an exclusively Chopin 
programme, dares to say of Chopin’s music that ‘in 
its melancholy there is the note of the puling invalid”. 
Mr. Streatfeild’s book is full of shocking admissions of 
this kind, and I pronounce it, without hesitation, to 
be in many respects the most interesting piece of musical 
literature that I have seen in recent years. Regardless 
of the consequences, he looks at everything from his 
own point of view, starting out with the contention that 
there is—or rather that there should be—no such thing 
as abstract music, and that unless a composer is inspired 
to depict definite ideas or emotions his work is of no 
artistic value. All music, according to this theory, 
iS programme music; the only difference between 
Beethoven’s symphonies and Richard Strauss’ tone 
poems, in the fundamental process of conception, being 
that, in the one case, no definite programme is laid 


* ** Modern Music and Musicians.” By R. A. Streatfeild. London: 
Methuen. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


before the listener for his guidance, whilst, in the 
other, the general development of ideas is made 
the subject of careful literary analysis by the 
composer himself. This theory has, I think, been 
applied by Mr. Streatfeild in too sweeping a 
fashion. Great musical compositions are no doubt 
inspired by definite moods ; but I should regard music 
primarily as a vehicle for expressing, not those phases. 
of emotion which can be described in words, but those 
deeper emotions of the mind for the utterance of which 
language is wholly inadequate, and which are inex- 
pressible in ordinary terms even to the mind itself. I 
hope I have succeeded in making my meaning intelli- 
gible. If so, I think it will be admitted that what—for 
want of a better term—is called ‘‘ abstract” or ‘‘ abso- 
lute’ music must not only exist, but will actually be 
found a characteristic of the highest musical achieve- 
ments, where the soul of the composer soars beyond 
the help of tangible material. This seems to me to 
be fully borne out by a comparison of the greatest 
works of Beethoven and Wagner. Admiration of the 
latter cannot blind one to the fact that Beethoven 
reaches a more elevated plane of intellectual emotion 
than Wagner, with all his theory and resource, has 
succeeded in gaining even in such a work as “‘ Parsifal ”. 
How can this be explained except on the hypothesis that 
the one depicted emotions beyond the ken of the other— 
emotions or ideas whose outward expression can only 
be effected in terms of music? The soul has its own 
secret method of producing, within the brain of the 
individual, the intellectual exaltation which brings him 
—it may be only for a fleeting moment—nearer to 
eternal truth than the language of Shakespeare or the 
brush of Michael Angelo ; and it is surely to this fount 
that the greatest composers have owed their in- 
spiration. 

Reams have, I believe, been written on this topic: 
since the days of Plato; but I will frankly admit having 
taken little interest in such controversies. Truth lies 
beyond our universe ; the individual—be he creator or 
critic—must seek it in his own way, not through imita- 
tion of others. If every man, with his eye fixed on the 
highest goal, honestly sought to work out his own 
salvation, the world would profit by the labour of the 


achievement of the mighty genius. In this sense I 
welcome Mr. Streatfeild as a self-respecting critic. 
To me the chief fascination of his pages lies in the 
entire frankness with which he expresses his opinions, 
whether in regard to the character of the great com- 
posers or the quality of their work. Until a man has 
found himself and knows his own mind he is not worth 
listening to. I would much rather hear an uneducated 
workman's candid criticism of the Academy exhibition 
than receive a disquisition on the merits of the pictures 
from a critic who slavishly uttered copybook precepts ;: 
and the progress of the world would certainly derive 
more profit from the former, however crude the view 
expressed. Individuality, when it is given full play, is 
often a strange thing to contemplate. Let me give two: 
typical instances. I have in my mind two persons who, 
in their musical tastes, present the oddest contrast. 
The one, a woman, although herself intensely alive and: 
able to extract joy from the merest trifle, lives in a 
constant pursuit of the morbid or tragic. No music 
appeals to her unless it be sad; but the maudlin melan- 
choly of a restaurant band fiddling plaintive Hungarian: 
airs satisfies her craving quite as well as the Pathetic 
Symphony played by Mr. Wood's orchestra. In scenery 
her taste runs in the same groove. Switzerland, with 
its cheerful little mountain hamlets, its joyously leap- 
ing streams, its sparkling lakes and gay peasantry,. 
makes but little appeal to her sense of beauty. She 
prefers a dreary expanse of moorland, wild and: 
threatening gorges, angry sea thrashing fearsome 
cliffs, fog-haunted marshes, or a bird’s-eye view of 
monotonous tenements. Even in colours her selection. 
is governed by gloomy impulse. Dark, morbid reds ;:_ 
morose purples; evil shades of green or yellow; 
black, death-suggestive violets—these are her pre- 
ference. My second illustration is a man of unique 
artistic cheerfulness. He is a musical amateur of con-- 
siderable ability, plays the piano with the technique of 
a professor, and is a :narveilous reader at sight. Yet 
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upon every piece of music he puts an interpretation of 
indomitable blithesomeness which sweeps everything 
before it. I mever heard such irrepressible optimism. 
He can infuse it into anything. The Moonlight Sonata 
becomes gaiety personified ; Chopin’s Funeral March 
infects one with an irresistible sense of the joy of 
existence ; Tristan and Isolde’s death scene is translated 
into a pastoral symphony. How it is accomplished I 
have never been able to discover. It is a veritable 
Midas touch of joy. There is no lack of dignity ; no 
liberties are taken with the composer’s text; yet the 
transmutation from tragedy to overwhelming, pulsating 
ioviality is effected as if by magic. It can only be 
explained on the hypothesis that all things are ordered 
for the best, and that the transcendent philosopher 
perceives this ultimate truth even in those things which 
baser minds mistake for legitimate objects of sorrow or 
despair. Such individuality stimulates thought, whilst 
conventional conduct tends to stagnate. 

If I have seemed to wander far from Mr. Streatfeild’s 
interesting book, it has only been in defence of his pro- 
nounced independence of opinion. There is more to be 
learnt from Mr. Streatfeild, or even from the morbid 
lady and cheerful gentleman, than from the most 
learnedly equipped echoes of stereotyped criticism or 
from the most logically behaved member of society. 
‘Modern Music and Musicians” is the work of a man 
of wide culture, whose reading and research, and above 
all whose powers of independent observation, have 
broadened his mental horizon and brought genuine 
literary and artistic gifts to his aid. It is a volume 
which may well be entitled to occupy an honoured place 
on the shelf of the book-lover, and which will make its 
appeal, as the reflection of a cultivated and catholic 
mind, far beyond the limited circle of English 
musicians. Harotp E. Gorst. 


THE STORY OF DORSET.* 


[joaset is sometimes spoken of as Dorsetshire, but 
this is a mistake, for, when it formed part of the 
West-Saxon kingdom, its inhabitants were called 
Dorsete, and though the Danes overran Wessex, they 
did not occupy it, as they occupied Mercia; the old 
divisions were not obliterated, so that there was no need 
in Wessex, as there was in Mercia, when the land had 
been won back, to shear it into shires, and give each 
the name of its chief town with the suffix ‘‘ shire” 
Dorset is the land of the Durotriges, of whom Ptolemy 
speaks, a race of Kelts who crossed the Channel, and 
subdued the former inhabitants. These were men of 
a non-Aryan race, short of stature, swarthy of com- 
plexion, long-skulled, who used axes of stone ground to 
a sharp edge, and buried their dead in long barrows, 
which are found chiefly in the north-east of the county. 
The Aryan Kelts, tall, fair, round-skulled, used bronze 
implements, buried their dead in round barrows, and 
constructed strongholds, more numerous in Dorset than 
elsewhere in England, as camps of refuge for women, 
children, and cattle, when their immediate neighbours 
came on plundering raids. Their land was well pro- 
tected against outside attack; the cliffs along its 
southern side formed a natural rampart ; the few gaps 
in them did not afford good landing places; the 
sluggish rivers which even now sometimes overflow 
their banks, spread out then into permanent sedgy 
swamps, and were not navigable; the lowlands were 
covered with impenetrable forests ; the people lived on 
the hillsides, whence they could go down to the valley 
for water, or up to the hill fort if danger threatened. 
The Romans, when they came, occupied some towns 
not far inland, Dorchester and Wareham for instance, 
then cut roads through the woods and established 
Stations at intervals along them, and occupied and 
strengthened many of the existing encampments. They 
did not exterminate the Kelts, but settled among them, 
holding them in subjection, but not treating them 
harshly. Relics of the Roman occupation are frequently 
found, coins, ornaments, pottery, tesselated pave- 
ments ; but the most striking of all the Roman remains 


* “ Highways and Byways in Dorset.” By Sir Frederick Treves, 
Bart. London: Macmillan, 1906. 65. y 


is the amphitheatre near the London and South- 
Western Railway station at Dorchester. Here where 
once wild beasts roared and gladiators fought, sheep 
quietly graze, and children play on the grass-covered 
arena surrounded by the mounds on which Roman 
officials and Romanised Kelts sat to witness the com- 
bats of beasts and men. 

When the Romars abandoned Britain, the Duro- 
triges, civilised and Christianised, lived on in their old 
land which had lost something of its savage aspect ; 
the forests had not, however, been entirely cleared, 
Selwood formed a barrier to the east, and protected it 
from the West-Saxons ; we do not know if they ever 
directly attacked it from this side, if, however, Badbury 
is really the ‘‘Mons Badonicus ”, as Freeman held, 
then at those triple Rings Keltic Arthur and his knights 
checked the westward course of Saxon Cerdic. It is 
probable that the Durotriges were not directly con- 
quered, but were cut off from their Keltic kindred 
further west, as the West-Saxons gradually passed 
along their northern boundaries, and then southward to 
the sea: thus in course of time Dorset became part of 
the great West-Saxon kingdom, and of the diocese 
whose bishop had his “stool” at the Oxfordshire 
Dorchester ; in 705 it received a bishop of its own in 
the person of S. Ealdhelm, whose name is perpetuated 
in S. Aldhelm’s or S. Alban’s Head. 

The most striking episode in West-Saxon times was 
the treacherous murder of Eadward by his step- 
mother in 978 at Corvesgate, where afterwards rose the 
Norman keep of Corfe Castle. Few events connected 
with the general history of England took place in 
Dorset; we hear indeed of sundry skirmishes and 
sieges in the wars between Matilda and Stephen, but 
the Wars of the Roses hardly touched it; it fared 
worse in the Civil War of the seventeenth century ; the 
rents made by Parliamentary gunpowder in the solid 
walls at Corfe when the castle was ‘‘ slighted’’, that is 
reduced to ruins, may still be seen, and bullet-holes in 
the pulpit at Abbotsbury spea‘ of the attempt of thirteen 
Royalists to hold the’church as an outpost of the abbey 
house, though all to no purpose. Inthe south-west 
corner of Dorset ill-fated Monmouth landed, within its 
eastern boundary he was caught hiding in a ditch near 
Horton in a field still known as Monmouth’s Close. 
The eccentric Etterick of Holt whose smart coffin may 
be seen in the south wall of Wimborne Minster ‘‘ neither 
within nor without the church”, for so he willed it, sent 
him a prisoner to London. In 1789 for the sake of sea- 
bathing George III. came to Weymouth, an event of 
importance to the town, which was commemorated by 
cutting a figure of the King on horseback in the turf of 
the downs near Osmington. Sir Frederick Treves tells 
us that Weymouth owed its reputation as a bathing 
place to one Ralph Allen of Bath, who in 1763 was 
recommended by his doctor to bathe in the sea, a treat- 
ment unheard of in those days. He chose Weymouth 
as the place for the novel experiment and constructed 
the first bathing-machine. The author also quotes an 
amusing story told by Fanny Burney to the effect that 
when George III. entered the water for the first time a 
band concealed in a neighbouring machine struck up 
‘*God save great George our King”. The men of 
South Dorset had an anxious time when Napoleon was 
meditating a descent on England, beacons were reared 
on the downs ready to be lighted should he succeed in 
landing. But he never came, and Dorset was left to 
itself, and remained to most Englishmen little more 
than a name until Mr. Hardy’s Wessex novels drew the 
attention of all English-speaking people to this neglected 
district. He and William Barnes, the Dorset poet, 
have done much to enshrine in English literature the old 
Dorset speech, no mere corruption of literary English, 
but a survival of the dialect the men of Alfred’s day 
spoke in Wessex, with a vocabulary and grammar of 
its own. Except in the neighbourhood of certain 
fashionable sea-side places there is an old-world air 
about the county, and, despite Government education 
which succeeds in making the children to a certain 
extent speak modern English as long as they are within 
the school walls, in many ‘ outstep places” the old 
dialect may still be heard. Old superstitions too 
linger on, and many of the villagers, though they 
might not care to own it, fully believe in the power of 
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witches ‘‘to overlook” those who have offended 
them, and in the virtue of charms sold by witch 
doctors as antidotes. Many tales are told of smug- 
gling, and places may be seen where kegs were hidden, 
with the connivance of the villagers, sometimes even 
with that of the clergy. 

There is a great variety of scenery in Dorset; there 
are no igneous rocks like those of Dartmoor, or slates 
like those of North Wales, but the geological map of 
England shows how from Dorset as from the pivot of 
a fan, the various secondary formations stretch out 
northward, becoming wider the further they go. The 
Portland freestone and the marble of the Purbeck beds, 
so much used by thirteenth-century church-builders, 
are well known. On the chalk downs the grass grows 
short and close, as it has grown from primeval times, 
much of the country is still well wooded, and clumps 
of wind-swept firs on the hilltops may be seen from 
vessels in the Channel; in the south the great heath, 
Mr. Hardy’s Egdon, still blazes in early summer with 
its golden furze, and stretches for miles weird and 
sombre as the winter evening closes in; in the 
meadows by the Stour, Trent and Frome cattle feed on 
the rich grass; the hill-girt Vale of Blackmore, the 
richest dairy land in the country, sends its daily supply 
of milk, cream and butter to London; the downs once 
thickly inhabited are now well-nigh deserted, save by 
upland sheep, but the villages of the valleys are pic- 
turesque with thatched cottages and homely churches, 
which unfortunately have not entirely escaped the 
misdirected zeal of the restorer. Some of the 
churches contain pre-Conquest work, many more 
doors, or towers, or fonts of Norman times, but the 
prevailing style is Perpendicular. Some of the 
towers, such as those of Piddletrenthide, Charminster 
and S. Peter's, Dorchester, show the influence of fif- 
teenth-century Somerset builders. Of great churches 
only three remain, Milton and Sherborne Abbeys, and 
Wimborne Minster. There were once many great and 
rich abbeys, among them—Shaftesbury, Abbotsbury, 
Bindon, and Cerne, where, according to Sir Frederick 
Treves, Queen Margaret found shelter for a time in 
r471, but little save a few ruined walls or foundations, 
or barns and gatehouses remain to speak of their former 
splendour. Dotted about the county are many medi- 
eval manor-houses, some with gabled roofs and 
mullioned windows keeping up their ancient state, 
others sadly fallen, together with the fortunes of their 
former owners. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT IS CONSCRIPTION ? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


72 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Sir,—It is a pity that my friend, Colonel Hime, who 
was one of the pioneers of the movement in favour of 
universal military training, whilst asking others to 
define their terms, should use the term ‘‘ Conscription ” 
in so singularly narrow a sense as to imply the mere 
registration of names and addresses. As to the 
difference between universal compulsory military train- 
ing and conscription, it is all the difference between 
chalk and cheese. Conscription, though loosely and 
wrongly used to cover all forms of compulsory enlist- 
ment, is properly distinguished from universal com- 
pulsory military service or training in that ‘‘it implies 
the enrolment by lot of a fixed number of those liable 
to service, with the option given of procuring a sub- 
stitute’ (Murray’s New English Dictionary, 1893). 

The Army Book of the British Empire makes a 
clear distinction between that system and the universal 
service system introduced by the two great patriots 
Stein and Scharnhorst, who saw the gross injustice, as 
well as the miserable results, of expecting one section 
of the population, and that the poorest, to take up the 
burden of national defence for all. For of course the 
system of substitution had the result that only the poor 
served while the well-to-do escaped. 

Mr. H. Quelch in his ‘‘ Social Democracy and the 
Armed Nation” says: ‘‘It may be asked in what this 


system of compulsory military training differs from 
conscription. It differs in the most essential features. 
Under conscription, generally speaking, the service is 
not universal ; it does not fall on all classes alike. A 
certain number of conscripts are drawn each year, and 
any well-to-do youths who may happen to be drawn can 
escape service by paying for a substitute... . With 
the armed nation no one, unless he were physically 
incapacitated, would be exempt from the compulsory 
training. . . . Above all, there is this vital difference, 
that with the armed nation there would be compulsory 
military training but no military service except in time 
of war, when all would be liable to be called on in pro- 
portion to their age, training, &c. This system would 
not mean, as conscription means, the maintenance of 
huge bodies of men, divorced from civil life, in com- 
parative idleness, at the expense of the industrial com- 
munity. Every citizen would be a soldier, but every 
soldier would be a citizen.” 

Professor Seeley, in his ‘‘ Life and Times of Stein”’, 
makes a similarly clear distinction between the two 
systems of conscription, with its unequal and unjust 
incidence, and universal military service or training, 
which is founded upon a clear appreciation of the first 
duty of citizenship. It is quite true that any system 
of universal compulsory training implies registration, 
just as voting does, but to use a term which is, how- 
ever unreasonably, associated with all that is worst in 
the svstem of impressment used by Frederick the Great 
and Napoleon, and by our own Navy a century ago, 
in order to describe a system which differs from it in 
its most essential features, is utterly misleading, and 
Colonel Hime will do harm to the cause for which he 
has fought so well if he follows the opponents of uni- 
versal military training in the wrong use of the word. 

I will conclude with a passage from the Army Book 
of the British Empire which seems to the point: ‘‘ On 
the whole, it were well that these distinctions between 
‘conscription’ and ‘universal service’ were better 
understood by many English writers for the Press, 
who not infrequently talk as if conscription were the 
form of service which now exists on the Continent 
and attribute to it all those conditions of ‘ unlucky 
numbers’ and the like, which belong to a far distant 
past.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE F. SHEE, 

Secretary, the National Service League (in which is 

incorporated the Lads’ Drill Association). 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
24 September, 1906. 

S1r,—As regards this question in your issue of rgth 
inst. no one knows better what conscription is than 
Colonel Hime, a gold medal prize essayist who has 
been for years the leading advocate for ‘‘ conscription ” 
being applied to the British forces for Home defence. 
No doubt briefly stated it is a compulsory enrolment of 
individuals of a certain age to be held liable for naval 
or military service. ‘‘ Conscription” as understood 
generally means compulsory service in the regular 
forces of a nation as in France and Germany formerly, 
lots being drawn and substitutes allowed. It is now 
really universal military service. 

The ‘‘ National Service League” in its programme 
does not advocate this, but the universal military 
training of young men, so that they may be partially 
trained at all events and easily converted into useful 
defenders of their country on emergency. This is 
probably what Lord Raglan meant when he said the 
N.S.L. did not advocate ‘‘ conscription”, which is a 
different matter. Yours, &c. © 

LiEuT.-COLONEL. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
London, W.C., 23 September, 1906. 
Sir,—The unprejudiced manner in which you have 
treated the great question of the official de-Christianisa- 
tion of France encourages me to explain one or two 
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points of importance which, I think, ought to be 
more generally known than they are. The way in 
which the French Government, assisted by willing 
correspondents, has ‘‘ worked” the press of this 
country is, as you have pointed out, nothing short 
of scandalous. The representatives of several of the 
principal London journals and the “‘ official” telegraphic 
agencies have done their best to persuade England that 
a large section of the French Catholics have entrusted 
their affairs to three or four gentlemen who are noto- 
rious in France for their anti-Catholic, and, indeed, 
anti-Christian, opinions. The better to lead the public 
of this country astray, M. des Houx, M. Yves Guyot, 
M. de Bonnefons, M. Cornély, and others, have been 
palmed off as ‘‘ Liberal” Catholics, thoroughly well 
qualified to give advice to the Pope and the eighty-nine 
archbishops and bishops of France. They are con- 
tinually telling us what M. des Houx says in the 
“Matin”, what M. Yves Guyot remarked to an 
interviewer in the ‘‘ Siecle”, and what are the opinions 
of M. Cornély or M. de Bonnefons. Meanwhile the 
Siecle”, the ‘* Aurore”, ‘* L’Humanité ”, the 
‘* Matin ”, the ‘‘ Journal”, and even ‘‘La Lanterne”’, 
are gracefully alluded to as papers whose judgment on 
Christian affairs is infallible. 

M. des Houx is a gentleman who poses as a 
‘* Liberal” Catholic. A few years ago he edited very 
unsuccessfully the Ultramontane ‘‘Moniteur de 
Rome”, and greatly annoying Pope Leo XIII. by the 
inaccuracy of his leading articles, he was eventually 
obliged to withdraw from Rome in a very bad humour 
with the Pope and the Cardinals ; since which time he 
has developed into a contributor to the ‘‘ Matin”, 
which is a semi-official paper, and therefore endorses 
all the Government says and does. We were informed 
a few days ago that a number of prominent Liberal 
Catholics, belonging to every class of society, recently 
assembled at M. des Houx’s house to agree upon an ad- 
dress to the Catholics of France, in which they proposed 
to set aside Papal instructions and treat as worthless, and 
even mischievous, the Pastorals of the Episcopate. 
None of these gentlemen vouchsafed to give théir 
names ; and it is as well they did not do so, for it now 
transpires, according to the Parisian papers, that ‘‘ the 
distinguished assembly of French Catholics at the 
residence of M. des Houx” consisted of thirty-six 
persons all told, including three unfrocked priests 
and ‘fan unknown Protestant minister’’. It is this 
august assembly which has been deemed worthy of 
notice in leading articles in our chief papers, and 
which we were led to believe was admirably consti- 
tuted to advise the head of a Church which numbers 
some 250,000,000 souls on matters of vital importance 
to that Church! Is it likely that orthodox Catholics 
would select the ‘‘ Matin” as their mouthpiece, and 
M. des Houx and his friends as their leader ? 

M. Yves Guyot is not a Catholic: and you might just 
as well ask Mr. Kensit for an unbiassed opinion on 
Ritualism, as this gentleman for his views on the 
orthodox French Church. The paper which he edits is 
no other than the ‘‘ Siécle ”, at one time an exceedingly 
important organ of the Voltairean party in France. Of 
late years it has fallen on evil days, and now its circula- 
tion is so small that it is rarely to be found in the cafés 
and kiosks. A few years ago M. Guyot came to 
England to invite, by means of a circular, the British 
public to subscribe to a syndicate he was forming to 
mend the fortunes of the ‘‘ Siecle’, and run it in favour 
of English interests in France, and above all of the pro- 
paganda of Protestantism of the ‘‘ Evangelical” sort in 
that country. M. Guyot failed absolutely in his object, 
but as he is well known in England his name is of con- 
siderable service to the French Government in forming 
in this country a favourable opinion with respect to 
its ecclesiastical policy. 

M. Cornély was at one time an ardent Monarchist, 
and contributor to the ‘‘ Gaulois” and other Royalist 
papers : at the present time he is an equally ardent anti- 
clerical. 

M. de Bonnefons is the worst offender of the party, 
for he has again and again been convicted of inaccuracy, 
and his pseudo-interviews in the ‘‘ Journal” with the 
Pope and Cardinals have invariably been officially con- 
tradicted immediately after publication. 


The ‘‘ latest joined’’ to this party is the Abbé Hutin, 
who, according to the ‘‘ Daily News”, is just now 
engaged in the pleasing task of arranging a schism, in 
full opposition to his Bishop: which action apparently 
received the complete approbation of that organ. The 
Abbé Hutin’s account of the manner in which the 
German Associations for public worship are formed 
and approved by the Pope was most misleading. 
These associations apply only to Prussia, a Protestant 
country. In the Catholic kingdom and duchies now 
included in the German Confederation no change has 
been made with respect to the laws affecting public 
worship! The Abbé was evidently misled into fancying 
that the Prussian law has been extended beyond 
Prussian frontiers—which it has not. In the German 
Empire there is no universal law affecting public 
worship, Protestant or Catholic. Each kingdom and 
duchy which has entered the federation retains un- 
changed its ancient laws. The law which the Abbé 
alludes to was passed some years ago. Although 
Prussia is ostensibly Protestant, certain parts of it 
are intensely Catholic. The Pope therefore by endorsing 
these new laws was quite within his rights. He cannot 
do the same thing for France, because France is, or 
rather was, until recently a Catholic country in which 
Protestantism plays a very small part. 

I think your readers will agree with me that to palm 
off the gentlemen and newspapers above mentioned on 
the British public as the authoritative leaders and 
organs of the French Catholics is nothing short of 
absurd, misleading, and malicious. 

Yours very truly, 
RicHarD Davey. 


DR. ROSEDALE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Franciscan Monastery, Crawley, 
25 September, 1906. 

Srr,—In the letter of our Archivist - General, 
P. Edouard d’Alencon, which appeared in your issue 
of 15 September, he surmises that Dr. Rosedale must 
have obtained his version of the Boncompagni MS. 
from M. Sabatier, who had been allowed to make a 
copy of it. You appeal to Dr. Rosedale to tell us 
candidly whether this is so or not. But may I be 
allowed to point out that we have proof positive to 
show that what P. Edouard puts as a surmise is 
really a matter of fact? I find that Dr. Rosedale 
lectured before the Royal Society of Literature on 
22 June, 1906, and the lecture has been published in 
the Society’s Transactions (Second Series, vol. xxv. 
part iv. pp. 193-271). In that lecture he says (p. 230) : 
‘*T cannot go into all the details of the matter, but 
suffice it to say that thanks to the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Sabatier and Pére Edouard d’Alencon I have 
been able . . . . to reproduce the Marseilles or Bon- 
compagni document for the first time.’”” We know 
from P. Edouard’s letter in your issue of 18 August 
that the only ‘‘ assistance” which he gave Dr. Rosedale 
was a gift of photographs of six pages of the MS. 
It therefore follows that the ‘‘assistance” given by 
M. Sabatier was the copy of the MS. itself. (It is 
worth while noting in parenthesis that Dr. Rosedale 
by not specifying in his lecture the nature of the 
assistance which he received from each of the above- 
named scholars implied that P. Edouard by assisting 
also approved—which is scarcely candid.) i 

Dr. Rosedale in his letter to you says: ‘‘I was not 
aware that anyone else but myself was working at this 
particular text”. Surely his memory must be at fault 
here. At least he knew that P. Edouard was at work 
on the First Life, for on page xiv. of his Introduction 
he writes of the Barcelona MS.: ‘‘it is a particularly 
interesting Codex, since it is upon this version that 
Pére Edouard d’Alencgon is basing the text which he 
has informed me he has in preparation.” If Dr. Rose- 
dale knew as much as this, is it likely that he did not 
know that our Archivist-General was at work on the 
Second Life also? Perhaps Pére Edouard could throw 
some light on this point. 

But one may really have done with Dr. Rosedale 
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now. Hecertainly seems to have done for himself. I 


prefer to appeal to M. Sabatier to make clear for us the 
points that still remain obscure. 

Did he when he lent his copy of the MS. to Dr. 
Rosedale know of the latter’s intention to anticipate 
P. Edouard? That he did seems difficult, nay im- 
possible, to believe. But then we must ask why has 
M. Sabatier not long since repudiated the dedication to 
him of a book produced by means of what looks like 
an underhand trick upon him, why has he left it to you, 
Sir, two years afterwards, to expose the matter, of 
which he must have been fully aware from the moment 
of the publication of Dr. Rosedale’s volume ? 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
F. Wiruiam, O.S.F.C., 
Editor ‘* Franciscan Annals ”. 


ENGLISH STAINED GLASS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
27 September, 1906. 


Sir,—It is with great reluctance that I venture again 
to occupy your space on the subject of modern English 
stained glass. 1am tempted to such trespass, in order 
to correct the extraordinary misstatements by which in 
your current issue your correspondent ‘‘A. W. A.” 
repeats those on the same subject by ‘‘ A Globetrotter ”, 
in that of the 15th inst. 

As usual with the censorious amateur art-critic, both 
correspondents assume an infallibility of technical 
judgment which is in the inverse ratio of their expe- 
rience, and deprives the onlooking expert of his breath. 
At one stroke the severely archaic glass at Chartres 
and Bourges is held as perfection, and as an object 
lesson to the modern glass painter who is at the same 
time—mirabile dictu !—admonished to copy in glass the 
coloured prints of old pictures published by the Arundel 
Society. 

Anyone who has a right to opinions on the subject 
must know that the readiest way to involve disaster in 
ylass painting is to confuse it with an art iu which the 
materials of glass-lead, and ironwork, were never in 
the least contemplated. 

‘*A. W. A.” does not scruple to repeat the ascription 
of dishonour to the modern glass painter, by the alleged 
use of the cheapest, not best, material for his work. 
The reply to this is that no cheapest material exists for 
such fraudulent purpose or any other, as all coloured 
glass, excepting ruby, is of the same value. Thus, 
there would be no gain in using any particular colour 
and avoiding any other. The imputation recoils 
severely on those who make it. ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.” I am, your obedient servant, 

A GLass PAINTER. 


THE DIFFICULT WORD. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay ReEvIEw. 
Brenchley, 23 September, 1906. 


Sir,—In the various letters on the word ‘‘ but” I 
have seen no mention of Horne Tooke’s solution of the 
question. He asserts that there are two ‘ buts” — 
‘** bit”, corruptly put for bot, the imperative of botan 
= to add something more, whence our ‘‘ to boot”, and 
“bit”, the imperative, be-utan, of beon-utan = to 
be - out- = except. As usual, he has pages of quota- 
tions to prove his thesis (‘‘ Diversions of Purley”, 
ed. 1829, vol. i. p. 182 &c.). I am no grammarian, 
and think it quite possible that Parson Horne’s ety- 
mologies have been exploded by later authorities, 
which, by the way, proves nothing for or against their 
correctness. At worst, he wrote a book which is, as 
William Ashe said of a better book, ‘‘ damned interest- 
ing”’, and which could not, I think, ‘‘ plague” Herbert 
Spencer, Dr. Temple, or little boys. It does not 
** plague ” Yours, &c. 


Cecit S. Kent, 


‘ENGLAND AND GERMANY.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I was much surprised at the opinion you 
express in your issue of 8 September, that the sole 
cause of the existing ill-feeling between England 
and Germany is commercial rivalry. Surely this is 
erroneous? The ill-feeling exists, there is no gain- 
saying, in England practically universally, from prince 
to ploughboy, and in spheres which are out of touch 
with commercial interests. To insignificant me, the 
reasons of the phenomenon are, firstly, the abhorrence 
of German methods, political and other. In the pre- 
liminaries to the 1870 war, in the 1874 crisis, in the 
Russian ‘‘ re-insurance” treaty, in Samoa, in China, in 
Turkey, in Morocco, in the Delcassé business, &c. &c.— 
everywhere you have seen the same determination to 
attain the end, regardless of the decency of the means. 
And it is so in everything. Is it to be wondered at 
that England, and indeed the whole world, have had 
enough of it? Wander over Europe, as I have done, 
and you will find that in all countries the feeling for 
Germany and German methods is the same as in 
England. Secondly, the English, from prince to 
ploughboy, have recognised The Enemy. No one 
blames overpopulated Germany for wanting to find an 
outlet. But we have made up our minds that the 
building of this huge fleet means that they intend 
doing so at our expense. In this we are confirmed by 
the contents of the ‘‘ Deutsche Revue” article, which, 
by the way, is also a type of the methods. Germany 
has its good reasons for wishing, from time to time, to 
lull us into security, and thus gain a march on us. 
But why should THe Sarurpay join in doing so, by 
saying that ‘‘ we have no reason to anticipate disputes 
with her”? Let us beware, after reading history, of 
ignoring the German methods, which are always with 
us. Yes—Disarmament indeed! And we grudge the 
cost of keeping the powder dry, and cut down battle- 
ships and battalions, when most needed, we, whose 
Drink bill—ye Gods !—amounts to hundreds of millions 
—does it not?—a year. Would that THE SaTurDAY 
would cease ignoring The Crisis which is surely 
approaching. Yours, 

A MAN IN THE STREET. 


INDIA’S BURDEN: THE RUBBER TREE 
VERSUS POPPY. 
To the Editor of the SaATuRDAY REVIEW. 

Gawenhurst, Southchurch Beach, Essex. 
Sir,—Seeing that India may lose the greater part of 
her revenue derived from the sale of opium in a few 
years in consequence of the action of the Chinese 
authorities, may I suggest, by your courtesy, most 
respectfully to the Government of India they should 
undertake without any unnecessary delay the planting 
of the rubber tree ona sufficiently large scale? The 
profit derived from the sale of rubber should far 
exceed that obtained by the sale of opium. And, 
indeed, the ethics of rubber is to be preferred to 
the ethics of the poppy. Besides, the cultivation 
of the rubber tree (caoutchouc) would find employ- 
ment for a far larger proportion of her people, 
and add vastly to the prosperity of the Empire, whilst 
cutting the ground from the agitators’ feet—thus 

making both for peace and prosperity ! 
Yours obediently, 
H. R. Gawen GoGay. 


TAXIMETER CABS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay ReEviEw. 
Sir,—With reference to ‘‘Another Traveller’s” 


letter in your issue of 22 September, may I suggest _ 


that it would be simpler and better to allow the cab- 
man to charge od. for the first mile or part of a mile 
and 3d. for every subsequent half-mile or part of a half- 
mile? I think the cabmen would prefer it, and it is 
hard for them to make a living in these days of motor- 
bus competition. They would not expect tips then. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
THIRD TRAVELLER. 
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REVIEWS. 


A THOUSAND AND ONE KNIGHTS. 


«‘The Knights of England.” By Wm. A. Shaw. London: 
Sherratt and Hughes. 1906. 42s. net. 


D*®: SHAW, who is mainly responsible for these two 

portly volumes, is certainly to be congratulated 
on the execution of his task. His industry indeed 
is almost appalling. He himself gracefully confesses 
that without the help of his wife it would have been 
practically impossible to extricate ‘‘the welter, chaos, 
confusion and contradictions” of the various sources 
of information. Printed and published for the Central 
Chancery of the Orders of Knighthood, a newly-formed 
department, we believe, of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office, these volumes contain ‘‘a complete record from 
the earliest time to the present day of the Knights of 
all the Orders of Chivalry in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and of Knights Bachelors ”. 

Introductions, clearly and concisely written, are pre- 
fixed to the lists of the different Orders. In them the 
reader will find the origin and subsequent history of the 
Garter, learn wherein the eldest sons of baronets are 
no longer entitled to knighthood, and discover how 
knights are made by ‘‘dubbing” or ‘‘tubbing”, or 
in other words, how Knights Bachelors are created 
by the ‘‘ accolade” and how Knights of the Bath had 
formerly to undergo ceremonial ablution. In these 
days this ceremony is no longer so necessary as it 
may have been in the Middle Ages ; it was abolished 
in 1847. But the ceremony had probably become 
more or less perfunctory long before that, as Sir 
Edward Walker, Garter King-at-Arms, describing the 
investiture of Knights of the Bath in his ‘‘ Narrative of 
the Coronation of King Charles II.”, says that ‘‘ the 
rooms being voyded, each Bathed himself more or less, 
as he thought fitt, and so went to rest”. The origin 
of the ‘‘ accolade’, which is the touching with a sword 
the shoulder of the person who is to be knighted, 
is interesting but obscure. Anstis, who was Garter 
King-at-Arms at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, gives in his ‘‘ Historical Essay upon the 
Knighthood of the Bath” various conjectures. Of 
these he thinks the most likely is that it is intended as 
a memorial that the knight ought not to be insensible 
of any real indignity or affront, though he acknowledges 
that there is much to be said for the view that it is 
arelic of the Roman ‘‘manumissio per vindictam” or 
that it is reminiscent of the ancient custom of the 
Romans, copied by the Germans, of giving a blow to 
a person who might be called on to attest anything in 
evidence that had happened at the time when the blow 
was given. In this way the knight would ‘by the 
sensible impression of the blow be powerfully and per- 
manently reminded of his profession”’. With this may 
be compared the custom in Northern Europe of the 
congregation giving what might be called ‘‘ wedding- 
boxes’ to the bride and bridegroom, and the English 
custom of ‘* beating the bounds ”, which is accompanied 
‘by such treatment of young persons as may ever after 
cause them to remember the occasion of it ”. 

Knighthood was originally a purely military distinc- 
tion, but as ‘‘ The end of all Institutions [to quote Anstis 
once more| in respect to Titles or Offices of Honour is to 
encourage and promote Vertue” we may well be glad 
that it now has an equally civil character. Democratic 
evolution has given the ‘‘ Honours List ” a wider basis. 
The Sovereign indeed is still the safe fountain of honour, 
but its springs are increased in number and volume. 
Though its channels are wider and larger, the fountain 
runs as pure and unpolluted as ever it did, and 
“‘Vertue” is thereby the more encouraged and pro- 
moted. 

In all probability the average person has given little 
thought to the question of knighthood either in general 
or particular. The lists of ‘‘ Birthday” or ‘‘ New-year ” 
honours may be glanced at with vague interest, except 
indeed by those who possibly are directly involved. 
The names of new peers and of freshly created baronets 
may be languidly observed, but for the most part the 
list of knighthoods will be left unscanned—it contains 
as arule too many mayors, besides others who have 


badgered the party whips past all bearing. The 
idea of knighthood produces two vague pictures in 
a man’s mind. The ‘knight of old” will evoke a 
medley of a handsome youth with flashing eye rescuing 
a dolorous but exceeding fair ladye, all clad with 
white samite. In a greenwood-tree background dies 
a dragon, breathing flames the while amid great effu- 
sion of crudely vermilion gore. And for the rest there 
is a blurred jumble of jerkins and jousts, of splintered 
lances and unbroken faith. A modern knight will 
evolve an equally incorrect image. Here you will see 
mutton-chop whiskers and factory chimneys where 
streets are cobble-paved and bunting-bedecked. A 
foundation-stone will loom through the reek of soap in 
the making, and an expanse of white waistcoat ad- 
mirably undulating will atone for the absolute absence 
of all aspirates. 

The former picture is the more attractive, but the 
romance, put under the microscope of callous and 
unbiassed examination, quickly loses its fascination ; 
the hero’s reputation will vanish bubblewise, and him- 
self will prove to have been a most tedious feature 
of medizval existence. The quiet country lane has 
held worse terrors than the modern ‘‘police-trap”’. 
The glitter of the knightly-errant freebooter, chivalry- 
distended, must have been a parlous danger more to 
be dreaded by the traveller than the bludgeonous 
attack of any fustian footpad. He wore, indeed, his 
lady’s favour, and so does the hooligan of the New 
Cut vaunt his Bob’s buttons. He may have been 
picturesque, he was certainly perilous. 

As for the modern variety of knight calm considera- 
tions will cause our prejudices to appear unfounded. 
A knighthood nowadays represents the official recog- 
nition of merit. It is the object of an ambition 
laudable enough, and is often the only possible hall-mark 
of success. And no success, humble as it may be, 
may be sneered at or belittled. This particular 
dignity moreover, beneficial as it may be to the 
recipient, cannot prejudice the interests of others. For 
this quality indeed, as compared with certain other 
dignities, it is much to be commended. A peer anda 
baronet can and, in some instances unfortunately, do 
transmit their honours. The transferee may, to say 
the least of it, be no worthier than the original grantee. 
It were tempting to digress on the advantages that 
would be gained by the institution of life-peerages, but 
we will content ourselves with the comforting reflec- 
tion that there do exist titles which the possessors hold 
for themselves and forthemselves alone. The bestowal 
of a knighthood cannot affect the councils of the state, 
and there are those who look wistfully for a time when 
the successive holders of other titles shall have no part 
nor lot as such in the nation’s deliberations. 

We have said that a knighthood is the reward of 
merit, and maintain that, even though in possible in- 
stances the chance contemporaneity of a royal visit and 
the tenure of a municipal office may effect an accidental 
accolade, it is nearly always the well-earned mature 
equivalent of the ‘‘ Present for a Good Boy”’. It is an 
interesting relic of the old-time chivalry that the good 
knight's wife, if such there be, shares in her husband’s 
advancement. But most reprehensible is the excuse 
(where no excuse is needed) often given by those who 
have accepted the proffered honour. They will aver 
that they were induced to take it solely for the pleasure 
it would give their consorts. For their part they con- 
fess contentment with the old order of things, falsely 
assuring their friends that ‘‘ Plain Mister is good 
enough for me! But the wife, you know. . . .” with 
many other such paltry apologies. Adam’s contemp- 
tible essay to shift blame on to weaker shoulders is still 
a fatal example to his posterity. In spite however of 
masculine meanness the knight’s lady is avenged. In 
the familiar intercourse of conversational life she is 
indistinguishable from the wife of a baronet, a baron, 
an earl, or even a marquess. 

A knighthood too may often be of the greatest pos- 
sible service to a man in his profession or trade. Sir 
Peter Bolus and Sir More Gage will command con- 
fidence and, incidentally, fees, which were impossible 
to them in their chrysalis stage, and Sir Plumbe Cake 
will die full of days and the riches he owes to his 
honours. In days of adversity, moreover, if such 
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should unhappily come, the name, not now perhaps 
worth its handle, will be most useful. The candlestick- 
maker, for instance, who would have scorned to give 
credit to Mr. Bolus, will be found to have Sir Peter's 
name on his books even though that ill-starred gentle- 
man has been reduced to inhabit some lowly dwelling 
which never knew the virtues of the electric light. 

So is the knight admitted. In future we must smooth 
the easy sneer and unwrinkle the uplifted brow, and 
applaud and approve him as one who has succeeded in 
a laudable, useful and ai all events harmless ambition. 


VERSIONS AND VERSES. 


‘*Pearl.”” A Fourteenth-Century Poem. Rendered into 
Modern English by C. G. Coulton. London: Nutt. 
1906. 1s. net. 

‘‘ Eschylus in English Verse: Seven against Thebes; 
Persians.” By Arthur S. Way. London: Macmillan. 
1906. 3s. 6d, net. 

“Anacreon,” Translated by Thomas Stanley. With a 
Preface and Notes by A. H. Bullen. [Illustrations 
by J. R. Weguelin. London: A. H. Bullen. 1906. 
6s. net. 

‘*A Sonnet Chronicle. 1900-1906." By H. T. Rawnsley. 
Glasgow: MacLehose, 1906. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘Songs to a Singer, and other Verses.” By Rosa New- 
march. London: Lane. 1906. 5s. net. 


‘Lyrics.’ By Gerald Gould. London: Nutt. 1906. 
ls. net. 


‘*Dramatic Lyrics.” By John Gurdon. London: Elkin 
Mathews. 1906. 3s. 6d. net. 


N OT only students of the history of English literature, 

but all true lovers of true poetry should be sincerely 
grateful to Mr. Coulton for his modern rendering of 
the Middle-English poem *‘ Pearl”. Written probably 
between the years 1360 and 1375, this exquisite gem is 
by the same author and survives in the same MS. as 
the well-known romance ‘‘Gawayn and the Green 
Knight’, and two less celebrated poems entitled 
‘*Cleanness”’ and ‘‘ Patience”. Of the identity of the 
writer and of his life we know nothing from external 
evidence. His dialect proves that he lived in the North- 
West of England, and Ten Brink declares him not only 
skilled in the learning of his day, but ‘‘also at home 
in the mysteries of the hunt and in other knightly 
exercises”. This is shown more clearly in his 
““Gawayn”. In ‘‘ Pearl” he appears as a religious 
elegist. The poet has been bereaved of his little 
daughter. 


** Alas ! in an arbour I lost my dear, 
She slid through the grass into earth away : 
Now pine I despoiléd of Love’s sweet cheer— 
Of that spotless Pearl that was mine one day.” 


Mourning over her grave he falls asleep, and in a 
vision sees his lost child and is consoled by her. Once 
or twice the poem has a suggestion of Dante in the 
clearness and sympathy of its spiritual insight, but 
on the whole it is thoroughly original and individual. 
Perhaps more than any writer of his time, Chaucer 
alone excepted, the author had a profound sense of the 
beauty of Nature, and of its sympathy with the vary- 
ing moods of humanity. Here is his description of his 
daughter’s grave: 


‘* The earth where once my Pearl rolled down 
Was shadowed with herbs full clear and sheen, 
Gillyflower, ginger and gromelion, 
And peonies powdered all between. 
But fair and seemly as was that scene, 
Fairer the fragrance that floated away 
From the dwelling where gloweth in glory, I ween, 
That spotless Pearl that was mine one day. 


Such touches as these are numerous. Indeed the 
whole poem is full of beauties. Mr. Coulton has been 
successful not only in translating the curious and diffi- 
cult dialect, but also in adapting to modern ears the 
very complicated metrical system. 


The first instalment of Mr. Way’s version of 
“Eschylus presents two of the earlier plays in a juxta- 
position which is interesting from one point of view 
at least. The interval between the ‘* Persians” and 
the ‘‘Seven” is as important a step in the evoiu- 
tion of Drama from Chorus as is that between the 
‘* Suppliants”” and the Persians’. Moreover the 
‘* Persians” is a literary curiosity among the Greeks as 
a piece of contemporary history, and the ‘‘ Seven”, 
though only the third play in a tetralogy of which the 
other members have perished, presents very instructive 
points of comparison with the three Theban plays of 
Sophocles which we loosely call a trilogy. Mr. Way 
has qualified for his very arduous task by success in 
other fields. His Euripides and his Homer have been 
well received on all sides, and we have seen nothing in 
the present volume to disturb the good impression. 
Certainly no one has presented us, and probably no one 
will ever present us, with the essential A&schylus, but 
a comparative failure loses its sting when it is shared 
by Browning, FitzGerald, and Conington, to name but 
a few of those who have “ hitched their wagon” to this 
particular star. 


‘** Aischulos’ bronze-throat eagle-bark at blood 
Has somehow spoilt my taste for twitterings ”, 


but that is not the fault of Mr. A. H. Bullen ; he gives 
us here a seventeenth-century version of what, for con- 
venience of reference and for the sake of the literary 
associations, he labels Anacreon. The real Anacreon 
is not here of course. The growth of critical acumen 
has gradually winnowed chaff from grain, and the 
slender harvest has been garnered by Bergk and Mr. 
Farnell. What remains we value chiefly for the fact 
that it has inspired so much good work in the shape 
of translation paraphrase and imitation by so many of 
our poets—Robert Greene, Cowley, Rochester, Prior, 
Herrick, Lyly, Tom Moore, and abroad by Ronsard, 
La Fontaine, and even Goethe. But the list is endless, 
and the curious reader may safely be referred to Mr. 
Bullen’s excellent preface and notes, which are a store- 
house of information on the subject. We concur with 
his verdict that Stanley’s version displays the most 
consistent merit, though he is surpassed by others in 
particular odes. The illustrations are appropriate and 
very pretty. 

We are told that the output of minor poetry is aston- 
ishingly great nowadays, but surely we may well refuse 
to be astonished. We know, many of us from personal 
experience, that any man or woman, who has had a 
liberal education, has read widely in the poetry of our 
own and other countries, and is gifted by nature with 
an ear for rhythm and a retentive memory, can produce, 
at any rate in adolescence, quite a respectable amount 
of verse. Some of us burn it at once, some read it to 
friends, very youthful this, some print it for private 
circulation, and some, greatly daring, get it issued by 
‘*a real publisher”. Fortunately for us it is only with 
the latter class we have to deal. 

When, in addition to the requirements mentioned 
above, a man has kept in touch with affairs, leads a life 
which encourages moralising, and has improved his 
manner by practice, and amassed any amount of matter 
by studying the daily newspaper, we get the glorified 
**Common-place Book”, such as Canon Rawnsley’s 
** Sonnet Chronicle ”’. 

his hand 
The Thing became a trumpet ’— 


of the penny variety. Here and there a striking 
couplet, here and there a thought well expressed, 
but no sustained good work, and far too many lapses 
into bathos, from which a keener sense of humour would 
have saved the writer. The ‘‘ occasional” sonnet is a 
perilous experiment ; success is so triumphant, failure 
so hopeless. 

Miss Rosa Newmarch’s lyrics are very slight and 
quite unambitious ; they flow pleasantly and are free 
from solecisms and self-conscious oddities. Just why 
any one of them was written would perhaps be difficult 
to say, for none show much individuality or depth of 
feeling. As we have said, verse of a kind is producible 
by many of us, and it would be well perhaps if the 
system of private publication could be extended. The 
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intimates of a versifier would then be able to enjoy the 
lines commemorative of some experience or emotion 
shared by them with the writer, and at the same time a 
good deal of mortification and disappointment would be 
obviated. 


Mr. Gerald Gould’s book is a slender volume contain- | 


ing some thirty short pieces, some of which have 
already appeared in an anthology, and some in the daily 
and weekly papers. They are musical lyrics of the 
emotional kind, and are quite up to the average 
standard of modern minor verse. Once more ear and 
memory have done their best, once more we see that the 
gift of poetic diction is not of necessity the gift of 
poetry. 

‘“*Dramatic Lyrics” is the title of Mr. Gurdon’s 
volume, and we are sorry to have to begin by question- 
ing the truth of it, for very few of the verses contained 
in the book are dramatic in any sense of the word. 
Mr. Gurdon would seem to be a well-read man and 
seldom offends either the ear or the taste of his readers. 
His metrical ability is considerable, and, though he is 
evidently much influenced by Mr. Swinburne, his imita- 
tions of rhythm and language are not tiresomely obvious. 
‘Dramatic ” however is just the word that cannot be 
fairly applied to the great majority of his verses, inas- 
much as they show hardly any of the intensity of insight 
and variety of sympathy essential to drama. They are 
even lacking in that power of passion which constitutes 
excellence in the lyric. Perhaps the best, and also the 
most truly dramatic, is Mad Aloys”, though even 
here we are haunted by the suspicion that Mr. Gurdon 
is conscientiously remembering his William Morris 
rather than drawing on his own imagination. One 
cannot help feeling that had he less reading and scholar- 
ship he might be more lyric, and possibly more 
dramatic. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


“English Furniture and Furniture Makers of the 
Eighteenth Century.” By R. S. Clouston. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


DESIRE to understand more about furniture and 

its decorative treatment has become fairly wide- 
spread and consequently the books published in the last 
few years which profess to make a specialty of one or 
other of its many styles and periods form a gradually 
growing list. Varying greatly in merit, few of them 
are so satisfactory as this book by Mr. Clouston on the 
furniture and furniture makers of the eighteenth 
century. His estimate of the minor men and ideas 
upon the best way of dating early eighteenth-century 
furniture bear the stamp of originality, but he never 
expresses an opinion without giving some sound reason 
to support it. Adam, Hepplewhite and Sheraton now 
share the honours formerly accorded to Chippendale 
alone, but as time goes on, other names may in like 
manner come to be exalted as it is hard to resist Mr. 
Clouston’s arguments for giving some of the minor 
men a fuller recognition than they have hitherto received. 
Manwaring’s chairs certainly ought to entitle their 
designer to a greater degree of consideration and those 
who would gain a clearer understanding of Chippendale 
cannot afford to neglect the work of Ince and Mayhew. 
The last-named of these two is not in the same rank as 
his partner, but Mr. Clouston thinks that Ince may 
possibly have a right to be called a pioneer in the 
transition to the shape of chair ordinarily spoken of as 
Hepplewhite, and there are well-marked characteristics 
about some of his furniture which point to his having 
been distinctly ahead of his time. 

Matthias Lock, who has suffered in memory through 
being judged by his least fortunate efforts in the ultra- 
flamboyant style, has generally been treated with less 
respect than he deserves, and the merits of the Gillows 
have scarcely been given that share of attention which 
is undeniably their due. Richard, the son of Robert, 
founder of the well-known firm, showed himself pos- 
sessed of considerable powers of invention, and to him 
we owe the telescopic dining-table, and perhaps the 
shield-back chair. Shearer offers another instance of 
an almost forgotten name, though Shearer appears to 


| 
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have been a leading spirit in the movement to secure 
greater elegance and lightness of form in furniture ; 
bookcases were his forte and he seems to have had 
a natural gift for proportion, yet till recently Hepple- 
white has usually been credited with his work, and the 
reputation of Shearer has lost in consequence. 

To all of these men Mr. Clouston endeavours to do 
justice, and in bringing them from their obscurity and 
advocating their claims to closer notice he shows up 
the danger, fully realised by experts, of assigning any 
piece of actual furniture to a particular designer or 
maker, especially when there must have been a large 
number of good men scattered up and down the country 
whose names are now never likely to be recovered. 
A careful study of the so-called minor men is necessary 
if we would acquire a more intimate acquaintance with 
their greater contemporaries, and how little is really 
known about these latter is forcibly brought home by 
the discovery of the forgeries of one John Weale, who, 
in passing off Johnson’s designs as Chippendale’s in 
the last century, succeeded in perpetrating a fraud 
which it has been left to Mr. Clouston to expose. The 
extent of the engraver’s influence on the furniture 
publications of the time under review has probably 
never been adequately rated, and it is quite likely that 
through failure to give proper weight to it, critics have 
not always been immaculate in meting out renown. It 
is natural that Mr. Clouston should be attracted to a 
question which he is so well qualified to answer, and 
dexterous use is made of the deductions drawn to 
defend the good fame of Thomas Chippendale. There 
are many who, taking an interest in furniture but 
having only a smattering of the subject, are not suffi- 
ciently careful to discriminate between the furniture 
designer and the furniture maker, and this book ought 
to prevent them from falling into the very common 
mistake of confusing two different personalities. The 
case of Sheraton is a useful reminder in this respect, 
for ‘‘the more an object is in accordance with his 
recognised treatment, the more certain it is that he had 
nothing whatever to do with its construction ”. 

It takes much patience and a good many excursions 
into the byways of learning to get a sure grip on the 
furniture of any period and as the eighteenth century 
has difficulties peculiarly its own, unless a student is 
prepared to give a somewhat painful attention to 
bewildering details of construction and ornament, he 
can never hope to master the lesson of its furniture. 
Even a capacity for detail will not carry him far, for the 
feeling for furniture must be innate ; this faculty baffles 
definition and it requires more than one bad bargain 
to develop it to perfection. Moreover, mere book- 
learning is of little educational value without a constant 
and intelligent handling of actual pieces good and bad. 
Reading by itself will never make a cunning man, 
but books can and do occasionally smooth the path 
of the student and Mr. Clouston has undoubtedly 
removed some of the difficulties which have up to the 
present beset the study of eighteenth-century furniture 
and rendered it so uncommonly perplexing. 


GREEK COINS. 


‘“‘The British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins: 
Phrygia.” By B.V.Head. London: At the Museum. 
1906. 40s. 


Historical Greek Coins.” By G. F. Hill. London: 
Constable. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


T is now thirty-three years since that bible of numis- 
matists the ‘‘ British Museum Catalogue of Greek 
Coins” began to appear. Twenty-five volumes of it 
are now in existence, and it has very nearly reached its 
end: all that remain to be catalogued is the coinage of 
the few scattered Hellenic cities of the extreme west 
and south—Massilia, Emporia, Cyrene and their 
fellows—and the vast and portentously difficult series 
of the Macedonian kings. Ofthese twenty-five volumes 
the larger half has been published under the direction 
of Dr. Head, who retired this summer from the Keeper- 
ship of the Medal Department of the Museum, to the 
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regret of all who have had to use that admirable insti- | league Mr. Hill’s ‘‘ Historic Greek Coins”. It has 


tution during the last twenty years. His regrettable de- 
parture is marked by the issue of his volume on the 
coins of Phrygia, which we now have before us, a 
volume which (we may add) is the largest of all 
the magnificent series which it so nearly completes. 
It contains about 500 pages and more than fifty 
plates. Phrygia possessed no less than fifty-eight 
minting towns, a greater number (we believe) than 
any other single region of the ancient world— 
we do not of course compare it with vast composite 
entities like the Roman provinces of Syria or Asia, 
but with the old national districts like Cilicia, Lydia, 
Thrace, or Bithynia, with which it would naturally be 
contrasted. The peculiarity of Phrygia as a coin- 
producing country is that nine-tenths of its issues 
belong to the first three centuries of the Roman 
Empire: before Augustus there is only a thin scatter- 
ing of small coppers from a limited number of towns 
on the great trade routes. They are in themselves 


neither numerous nor interesting. But it is clear that | 
| the existence of a fifth-century Arcadian league un- 


under the Early Empire Phrygia was rapidly developed 
up to a condition of prosperity that it had never known 
before—and was never to know again. The Romans 
did for the country what their predecessors the Perga- 
mene kings and the Seleucide had failed to accom- 
plish, making it an integral part of the Hellenic world : 
down to their time it had remained to a large extent 
Oriental and barbarous—among the magistrates of the 
pre-imperial centuries names cf a purely local type 
like Babas, lagoas, Maiphernes, Moagetes, Ogollis, 
Paxamos, Papes, are frequent. They disappear after 
Augustus, when nearly all Phrygians appear with normal 
Greek or Roman names. It is notable that the propor- 
tion of Roman names to Greek is larger than that in 
the neighbouring Asiatic provinces, and this too in 
places which were not Roman colonies, or otherwise 
specially likely to attract western settlers. At some 
towns, e.g. Amorium, the names of the monetary magis- 
trates from the first century onwards are almost without 
exception Roman. It would seem that we must deduce 
that large sections of Phrygia only adopted urban life 
and civilisation after they had come under the control 
of the Italian conqueror. 

The less said about the art of Phrygian coins the 
better: the more satisfactory of them achieve the 
mechanical neatness found in the imperial issues of 
the neighbouring Lydia or Ionia. The worst are very 
barbarous, vying in ugliness with the contemporary 
coins of the Pamphylian and Pisidian regions further 
south. There are few really important types from the 
historical point of view—but there is one of such excep- 
tional and curious interest that we grieve to see that 
the Museum does not possess a specimen capable of 
being illustrated—the extraordinary coin of Apamea 
Cibotus representing Noah and his wife afloat in the 
Ark, with their raven, and their dove bearing the olive 
branch. If the engraver had not taken the trouble to 
put NOE on the ark, it would undoubtedly have been 
interpreted as having reference to some local Phrygian 
legend, not to the patriarch. But how had the Jewish 
tradition been accepted at Apamea, so that a third- 
century magistrate, M. Aurelius Alexander by name, 
thought fit to record it? Mr. Head only gives us four 
lines, and a reference to Dr. Ramsay, about this extra- 
ordinary piece; we should like to have much more 
comment. 

Putting this and a few other abnormal pieces aside, 
Phrygian coins have only a moderate interest. The 
most curious thing about them is that many of the 
towns seem only to have issued money on special occa- 
sions, probably recurrent religious festivals or games, 
with long intervals between issue and issue. The mints 
wake up after a whole generation or more of disuse, 
issue a lavish output in a single year, and then relapse 
into idleness. This is not of course the case with great 
towns such as Apamea, Amorium, Laodicea, or Synnada, 
which go on for unbroken centuries with a heavy 
mintage. But obscure places like Appia, Metropolis, 
Midzum, or Ococleia, are only preserved from oblivion 
by their rare sacerdotal or festal issues. 

Along with Mr. Head's book, the most special of 
works, dealing with one single region, we have to 
notice a volume of a very different scope, his col- 


two objects. The simpler one is to familiarise the 
student with the aspect of the more famous cur- 
rencies—such as the early Athenian tetradrachm, 
the Eginetan ‘‘tortoise”’, the Daric, or the gold 
stater of Philip—and to explain the meaning of the 
types found thereon, and the influence which those 
types had on the coinages of external regions. The 
second and more important is to discuss the interpre- 
tation of the subjects displayed on certain other coins, 
and to show that they have, or may be suspected to 
have, historical importance. This, of course, leads 
Mr. Hill upon controversial ground: there are spe- 
cialists who see historical allusions everywhere, and 
others who refuse to recognise them even when they 
are tolerably obvious to every unprejudiced student. 
Just one hundred coins in all are discussed, a limita-. 
tion which causes the exclusion of some issues on 
which we should have been glad to read Mr. Hill's 
views, such as the numerous but puzzling series with 
the inscription APKAAIKON,—which seems to prove 


known to historians,—or the Cyzicene staters, whose 
exact limits of issue still remain uncertain, despite 
all that has been written about them. But the 
reader will find most of the great problems of Greek 
numismatics adequately discussed, with a laudable 
terseness and much sound judgment: he may read 
a good summary of the old controversies about the 
dating of the staters ascribed to Pheidon, Solon and 
Croesus. He will note that Mr. Hill goes back (with 
M. Reinach) to the original attribution of the famous 
Jewish shekels to Simon Maccabzus, abandoning the 
theory, so prevalent a few years ago, that they be- 
longed to the revolt of 66-70 a.p. He will see that 
the pretty but rather feebly-engraved Macedonian 
tetradrachms of ‘‘King Antigonus”, with Apollo 
seated on the prow, are given to Antigonus Gonatas, 
and not to Doson. The older attribution to Antigonus I., 
the founder of the family, had long been given up, but 
there has been much discussion whether they should be 
ascribed to his grandson or his great-grandson. 

Some of the attributions will be new and startling to 
most English students. Most important of all is that 
which gives the series of Macedonian coins, with a head 
of Perseus and the name ofa King Philip, to the pretender 
Philip-Andriscus, who held the country in B.C. 150-49. 
No one till two years agohad any hesitation in attributing 
them to Philip V., despite their bad workmanship. 
But when it was discovered by Dr. Gaebler of Berlin 
that some of them were struck on top of coins of the 
Macedonian regional republics, which were set up by 
the Romans after Pydna, it became clear that only 
Andriscus could have issued them, and the reason of the 
inferior art displayed upon them became evident, viz. that 
they were struck in haste by a rebel, and some fifty 
years after the date hitherto ascribed to them. The 
beautiful stater of the Achaian League, belonging to 
the period B.c. 370-50, will be new to many numisma- 
tists. The unique specimen of it that exists reached 
the British Museum only after its catalogue of the 
coins of Peloponnesus had been published. Another 
coin whose aspect will be unfamiliar is the very inter- 
esting didrachm struck by Themistocles, when the 
Persian King had made him tyrant of Magnesia, in the 
days of his exile. The piece figured here comes from 
the Paris collection. Only four are known, and, of 
these, two are plated—government forgeries; as Mr. 
Hill remarks, ‘‘ the proportion of good pieces to bad in 
the case of the coinage of Themistocles is startlingly 
small: and we can hardly doubt that the swindling of 
his subjects by the issue of plated coins must be 
reckoned among the tricks of the astute Athenian”. 
It would seem that, nevertheless, Themistocles was 
worshipped as a hero in Magnesia down to Roman 
times. The reader will find on page 47 a coin of the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, whose type is Themistocles 
sacrificing a bull before an altar. Mr. Hill suggests 
that this reproduces a statue, and that it was from the 
existence of the statue that the folk-tale of how the 
tyrant perished by drinking bull’s blood got about. 
This seems a most ingenious explanation of a puzzling 
legend. 
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A GOOD AVERAGE STORY. 


“The Call of the Blood.” By Robert Hichens. 
London: Methuen. 1906. 6s. 


HE blood is Sicilian, and the tragedy of the book 
is caused from its heating, its swift and callous 
heating, by the suns of Sicily. But the call was 
really a commonplace one; one that might have 
been heard and answered, without the assistance 
of a Sicilian grandmother, by any young man of four- 
and-twenty, as ordinary and as handsome as Maurice 
Delarey, who had married, for no perspicuous reason, a 
woman ten years his senior, ‘five feet ten inches in 
height, flat, thin, but strongly built, with a large waist 
and limbs which, though vigorous, were rather un- 
wieldy ”; whose face was plain; rather square and 
harsh in outline, with blunt, almost coarse features”’, 
and who, despite her intelligence, her ‘‘ look of swift- 
ness”, and ‘large, interesting, but slightly pro- 
minent brown eyes”, was ‘‘a plain, almost an ugly 
woman”. The call was thus just the simple common 
cry of youth and beauty to beauty and youth which 
has wedded neither; not an exceptional theme, nor 
one which needs any particular climate or temperature 
to make it comprehensible, though Maurice tries to shift 
some of the responsibility for his lapse on to the sun’s 
shoulders, the sun probably did little more than ante- 
date it by a few months or years, a service which if it 
adds a dramatic suddenness to the catastrophe, adds 
an unpleasantness also, and demands of the author a 
psychological exposition, the need for which he does not 
seem to realise. Maurice marries Hermione Lester 
and is unfaithful to her before the honeymoon is over. 
That is an interesting thesis ; but if you summon Sicily 
or the sun to explain it, the interest is, psychologically, 
as much at an end as if you relied upon a love potion. 
Even assuming that Mr. Hichens uses the machinery 
rather to hasten than to account for his crisis, he fails 
to render that assistance to our speculations which 
they most imperatively require. Since it is the man 
who is to be unfaithful, so soon and so simply, we 
need te sift the impulses which prompted his marriage, 
the more so since they are unusual. Instead, the author 
gives us an elaborate analysis of the woman’s reasons. 
Now the woman’s do not matter to us, since she 
endures no test and never falters in her allegiance, and 
the motives which, in spite of her intelligence, prompt 
a plain middle-aged woman to marry a godlike young 
man—he suggests Mercury to an observer—may be 
delegated to the discernment of the least imaginative 
reader. 

Left in such ignorance, the revolt of Maurice from his 
wife’s intellectuality after he has been wedded to it for 
a few days, and scarcely aware of it, apparently, until 
she leaves him, misses all the meaning it might have 
for us, and his subsequent proceedings, with youth and 
beauty, fail of the dire import with which a sense of 
conflict might have invested them, and become a mere 
embarrased love-making between a young man and a 
young woman. Apart from this primal fault of con- 
ception the book suffers from a lack of matter, it would 
have shaped much better as a short story, and the last 
quarter of it is inordinately drawn out. There is in it 
one splendid moment of what one might call imprisoned 
drama, a moment of which D’Annunzio would have 
magnificently availed himself, when Hermione looks out 
of the train on the fair to which her husband has taken 
his inamorata ; and the author handles his minor cha- 
racters, the Sicilian ones, very happily throughout. 
Gaspare may rank as a completed portrait, but Mad- 
dalena is left charmingly unfinished ; indeed she suffers 
from a lack of definition, at the close of the fair, of some 
touch which would give a kinder colour to her lover’s 
passion. Emile and Hermione are mere dissertations ; 
they never live, and one regards their fate from the first 
with unconcern. The author’s style has an even 
carefulness. It has no compelling illumination, no 
gift for happy phrase, and it is never impregnated 
with the sense of character: but it lends itself to the 
landscape passages of which he is fond, and retains 
throughout a literary finish. 


NOVELS. 


‘*Toll Marsh.” By Poynton Stranger. London: Skef- 
fington. 1906. 6s. | 


It is possible to join the Duke of Newcastle, who 
writes a preface to ‘‘ Toll Marsh”, in the ambiguous 
aspiration that Mr. (or Miss ?) Stranger’s story ‘‘ will 
meet with all the success it deserves”’, without expect- 
ing the measure of that success to be considerable. 
The diffuse conversation in which the various persons 
of the tale laboriously enlighten one another upon 
matters with which the reader has already been 
familiarised will try the patience even of those who 
share the author’s views as to the re-marriage of 
divorced persons and marriage with a deceased wife’s. 
sister. Again, the prolonged mystification as to her 
real status whereby Kitty Kermode, a married and 
deserted sister-in-law, saw fit to baffle Osborne Prior, 
who wished to marry her, is vexatious, unnecessary 
and improbable. Had Kitty been the high-principled 
and religious woman that her delineator means her to 
be, she would have cleared up Prior’s perplexity, given 
him a definite answer, and not allowed him to expend 
time and money in her interest year after year. The 
writer’s aim is apparently to expose the harm which 
may arise from marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
being legal in Australia and illegal in the mother 
country. It was not however this disparity of law 
which caused Kitty’s husband to desert her, but the 
fact that he was a heartless, mercenary scoundrel. 
A far more obvious moral is that women should be 
cautious as to the men they marry, and that all the 
virtues are not necessarily inherent in the possessor of 
‘a silvery voice and golden hair”. 


‘“‘A Soul's Wayfaring: a Series of Interviews with 
‘Romanus,’ formerly an Anglican Rector. By “ Z.” 
Bristol: Arrowsmith. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


There are certain uncomfortable egoists who are 
never happier than when giving details of their ailments 
to other persons, regardless of the fact that those 
others may be horribly bored and seeking for the first 
excuse to get away. Those who gladly enter into inti- 
mate discussion of the conditions of their souls are 
no less morbid persons. ‘‘ Romanus” seems to have 
welcomed the opportunity afforded by the ‘‘ Reporter of 
the Psychological Examiner”’, and to have poured out 
a great deal of triviality into that reporter’s notebook. 
The result is this work in which we follow a child 
through his upbringing among the Plymouth Brethren 
into the Church of England, and then into the Church 
of Rome, and take leave of him in a monastery, having 
only one regret, and that is that he had not joined the 
Trappists. In the course of his ‘‘ wanderings” from 
Plymouth to Rome the testifier quotes many authori- 
ties on the great questions, but he does not by any 
means compel our interest as might a strong mind 
following out a similar course. The book is presented 
as ‘‘fact”’; but, fact or fiction it can we think only 
interest those in a psychologically morbid condition. If 
folk would only give over feeling their pulses and taking 
their temperature—both bodily and spiritual—would 
rise and go about the business of being happy «and 
making others happy, there would be fewer quacks in 
the world, pill-makers’ dividends would disappear and 
books such as this would be rarer. 


‘‘ The Divine Gift.” By R. M. Lewis. London: Lamley. 
1906. 5s. 


Emulous perhaps of the fame of Mr. Wells, the 
author of ‘‘ The Divine Gift” has created out of an 
ardent and inventive imagination, and out of his 
original theories of possible evolutions and develop-- 
ments of the human race, two marvellous kinds of 
beings, the Luciverians who are living embalmed 
mummies, immune from hunger and thirst, disease, 
and even death save by fire ; with stupendous intellects. 
and the vast accumulated personal experience and 
knowledge of centuries, spiritually undeveloped, and 
physically unattractive, and in strong contrast the 
Vitians who are developed physically and spiritually to 
an abnormal degree of beauty and goodness and bodily 
capacity, but who are inferior to the Luciverians in the 
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matters of immortality, and of intellectual capacity and 
inventive genius. The author lacks the power to 
realise effectively and convincingly the creatures of his 
imagination, the narrative is dull and stupid, and 
there is no beauty or suggestiveness in the writing, no 
brilliance and ingenuity of idea to adorn a piece of inven- 
tion which without such aids is but a clumsy meaning- 
less fabrication. 


“A Human Face.’ By Silas K. Hocking. London: 
Cassell. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Hocking’s subject has been anticipated by Mr. 
Thomas Cobb, whose novel ‘‘A Change of Face” 
turned on the effect on a man’s affection of the 
accidental disfigurement of a beautiful woman. Thus 
the theme is not new. The faithless lover is in 
this case an Anglican curate, and Mr. Hocking does 
not appear to us to know much about such people. 
The hero is (as in Mr. Cobb’s novel) a doctor. We 
have plenty of crude sensation—a railway accident, 
an attempted murder. The beautiful heroine may be 
described as conventional, but we wonder what the 
particular public may be that accepts such a convention. 
Mr. Hocking has not the courage of what, for want of 
a better word, we must call his imagination, for appa- 
rently he would like to represent the love of his curate 
as an entirely sensuous matter, but is afraid to tackle 
the idea boldly. So he flounders round it with clumsy 
verbiage, and has produced a tiresome book, which 
will probably delight quarter-educated minds. 


“‘Thy People Shall Be My People.” From the Danish 
of Laura Kieler. By Berno (Clara Bener). London: 
Jarrold. 1906. 6s. 


This story, translated from the Danish, is largely 
concerned with the lives of Danish folk in Schleswig. It 
tells of a Prussian named Ruprecht Jurgens who bought 
a farm in the Duchy, fell in love with and married 
Karen Grunnet and of the consequences of that union. 
The period is that of the closing years of last century 
when batches of the residents in Jutland were exiled 
from that Germanised country because of their being 
‘either Danish in sympathy or because they were 
‘‘optants” or the children of ‘‘optants”, folk who 
_after the annexation retained their property but refused 
to become naturalised, and thus while losing their rights 
as Danish citizens did not acquire any new ones. The 
story may serve to make some English readers better 
acquainted with the conditions of life in a little known 
corner of Europe. The English rendering is hardly 
‘successful. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Bernardine of Siena.’ By Paul Thureau-Dangin of the French 
Academy. Translated by Baroness G. von Hugel. London: 
Dent. 1906. 


M. Thureau-Dangin’s “ Saint Bernardin de Sienne” is a 
delightful book. It is characterised by a limpid felicity of 
style, a quiet power of objective presentment, complete sym- 
pathy with its subject, and a serene impartiality which, how- 
ever—a great gift this—takes none of the fire and life out of 
the book. Of the Baroness von Hugel’s translation we can 
say that it is eminently readable and writ in passable English. 
But it bristles with inaccuracies, and the translator’s fear of 
being fettered by the original causes her at times to take undue 
liberties with the text. Why translate the simple expression 
“les femmes” as “the female part of the audience”? We 
presume that a translation of a translation is by some con- 
sidered justifiable in the case of a book intended for popular 
reading. But to our mind the practice is always reprehensible. 
There are numerous extracts in the book from the sermons in 
the vernacular, and Saint Bernardine’s racy Tuscan having 
passed through the crucible of M. Thureau-Dangin’s limpid 
French, has suffered somewhat by the time it emerges in 
Baroness von Hugel’s English. Of course where the French 
writer errs, the English translator must perforce do likewise. 
S. Bernardine, mocking himself in the pulpit for the excesses 
-of his early austerities, tells his hearers how when he played 
the youthful hermit he bought a chamois leather (“uno quoio 
di camoza”) to keep his Bible dry. M. Thureau-Dangin 
translates “ peau de chameau ”, and the Baroness von Hugel of 
course follows suit (adding an adjective), with “thick camel 
skin”, even rendering the French so badly as to make it 
-appear that the Saint required the skin to keep himself, not his 


Bible, dry. Then she sometimes errs when M. Thureau- 
Dangin is quite correct as, to take a bad instance, where she 
renders “un tas d’os qui s’entre-choquent” as “the chatter of 
geese”! A translation of a translation can only lead to mis- 
chief. Even errors of fact—if none of great importance— 
have slipped into the English edition which do not exist in the 
French : Guaracchi, Averno, Father Zeiler, where M. Thureau- 
Dangin has correctly enough Quaracchi, La Verna, and Pére 
Jeiler. Another blemish is that throughout, every time, and 
over and over again, the famous monogram of the Holy name 
is written as if it consisted of three separate initial letters 
(I.H.S.) and not three letters abbreviating one word (IHS). 
M. Thureau-Dangin has not once been guilty of so unscholarly 
aslip. But necessary as are these criticisms, we would rather 
they were unsaid than that they should prevent even a solitary 
reader from taking up so charming a book and so eminently 
satisfactory a life of a Saint. 


‘* Second Report of the Wellcome Research Laboratories at the 
Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum.” By Andrew Balfour. 
Khartoum: At the Department of Education. 1906. 


The second report of the Wellcome Research Laboratories, 
Khartoum, which has just been issued, keeps up the high 
standard of the first report published last year. This volume 
extends to no fewer than 255 pages with 106 illustrations and 
21 coloured plates. The report deals with Mosquito Work in 
Khartoum and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Biting and Noxious 
Insects, a New Hemogregarine of Mammals, Trypanosomiasis 
in the Sudan, &c., by the Director, a Report of the Travelling 
Pathologist and Naturalist (Dr. Sheffield Neave), a Report of 
the Chemical Laboratory by Dr. William Beam. There are 
also three reports by Mr. F. V. Theobald, who has again 
acted as consulting entomologist, on Mosquitoes, Human and 
Animal Pests and Some Vegetal Pests. Mr. E. E. Austen 
of the British Museum has contributed a paper on Some Biting 
Flies. The coloured plates are beautifully reproduced espe- 
cially those by Muir of the Hzmogregarina Balfouri, Try- 
panosomiasis, &c., and those of some biting flies by Terzi. A 
full-page figure, reproduced from a photograph, of a Dust 
Storm passing over Khartoum North gives one some idea of 
the inconveniences one has to put up with besides the exces- 
sive heat and swarms of mosquitoes when working in such 
climates. The whole work is full of interesting and novel 
matter and will prove of the greatest value not only in the 
Sudan but in other parts of Africa. We are glad to see 
that the staff of this useful institute has been increased 
by the appointment of Dr. William Beam as chemist and 
Mr. Harold King of the South-Eastern Agricultural College as 
economic entomologist. Dr. Balfour is to be congratulated 
not only on the great work he is doing himself, but for the able 
way in which he is managing the institution, and the excellence 
of the work done by those under him. 


‘* Uganda to Khartoum.” 
1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Lloyd is a missionary and something more: he seems 
to blend the qualities of a Livingstone with those of a Selous. 
There is rather more of adventures than of missions in this 
volume. For the time being at any rate Mr. Lloyd's purpose 
was to hunt the elephant rather than convert the heathen. An 
irresistible “call” came to him from Acholi shortly after he 
had started on his journey; he secured the sanction of the 
bishop and turned aside to found a mission at Patiko—or Patigo 
as he writes it indifferently—a few miles from Sir Samuel Baker's 
old fort. Even in missionary work Mr. Lloyd is a sportsman, 
and heand Mr. A. L. Kitching who joined him in Acholi taught 
the people to play football, among other things. His long and 
often perilous journey to Omdurman and Khartoum opened 
up some parts of Africa which are little known and we get 
some exceedingly interesting accounts of the native tribes en 
route. On the whole the sporting side of the book is the more 
attractive and Mr. Lloyd may lay at least one encounter with 
elephants to his credit which it would be hard to beat in any 
book of adventure. Charged by two fine bulls he had to trust 
to his ‘450 and his own nerve to despatch them both. His 
escape was little short of miraculous. The volume is unusually 
full of illustrations. 


By Albert B. Lloyd. London: Unwin. 


‘*Great Britain in Modern Africa.” 
Seeley. 1906. 5s. 

Mr. Edgar Sanderson has brought his “ Africa in the Nine- 
teenth Century” up to date. Since his first book appeared 
the Sudan has been restored to civilisation, Egypt has 
undergone material developments, the Boer War has been 
fought and considerable changes have taken place in the 
British portions of Africa, East and West. Mr. Sanderson’s 
account of recent events is admirably concise and comprehensive, 
and affords an excellent idea of the many-sided activity of 
Great Britain from the Cape to Cairo and from Nigeria to 
Uganda. The pages devoted to the description of the struggle 
with the Boers—necessarily constituting a considerable section 


By Edgar Sanderson. London: 
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Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE 
FI RE. COMPANY LIMITED. LI FE, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
The Manchester Fire Office. 
Head Office: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 
Income £1,250,000, 
Total Security for Policy-Holders 
FIWE MILLIONS STERLING. 


Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Quinguennium ( (1905) Results. 


Premium Income 1goo 00 
” ” 2816800 

Increase £1° 

Assurance Funds 1900 £322,908 

” ” 190. oe £742,942 


Increase £420,034 


Suretus on Vatvuation, £39,000, 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 
SPECIAL TERMS AND CERTAIN PROMOTION FOR CAPABLE MEN. 
Apply, THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Chief Office: 26 and 27 FarriyGcpon Street, Lonvon, E.C. 


THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsTABLISHED 1836. 


Total Assets Exceed - 


- 11,000,000. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 


Absolute Security. Moderate Rates. Liberal Bonuses. 


Heap Orrice—1 DALE ist LIVERPOOL. 
Loxvon Orrice—1 CORNHILL. 


(Applications invited.) 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founvep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2} PER CENT. ONLY 


The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was £4,914,453 
The Net Liability and Annuity 

Contracts - - 3,937,646 
SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward) - £976,807 


For Prospectus and every information apply to THe ACTUARY, 
Eou:Tasie Lire Assurance Society, Mansion House St., Lonpon, E.C. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
Accidents. Burglary. 


| 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
| 
Executor of Wills. 


ANNUITIES. 

Trustee 

of Wills and Settlements, 


Apply for further information to THz Secrerary, 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 
WEST-END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S, Ww. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD. 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., 
LONDON. 


The business of this Office is confined to the United Kingdom. 
No Foreign Risks undertaken. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY SETTLED. 


FIRE INSURANCES granted at current Rates of Premium, 
for particulars of which apply to the Branches and Agencies of the 
Company, or to 


F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Expenses. | 


Low Premiums. 


Scottish Provipent INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kinc Wittiam Srreer, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: € St. Anprew Souare, EDINBURGH. 


R Oo Y A COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


{North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES ; 98 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME - = = £4,304,689 
TOTAL FUNDS - - - 13,803,187 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries-WM. ROPER & J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in Londéon—JOHN H. CROFT, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 
THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Funds Exceed - £2,920,000. 


Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. Large Guaranteed Bonuses, 
Gentlemen able to influence business and desiring 7 ¢ rospectus 


should write to EDWARD W. BRO anager, 
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of the book—form one of the best short histories of the war 
that we have seen. Mr. Sanderson briefly describes even the 
_Natal campaign against Bambaata and Sigmanda, and it is 
we suppose in order to avoid political prejudice that he passes 
without mention the difficulties of Natal with the Colonial Office 
connected with the execution of the natives to which he refers. 


‘‘The Hindustan Review.” Allahabad. July 1906. 8 annas. 


“ The Hindustan Review” is a creditable specimen of an 
Indian provincial monthly both in style and matter. It is 
edited by an Indian gentleman and most of the contributors 
are of the same nationality. The Review deals with literary 
and political topics and represents views of the Congress type, 
but presents them in a more temperate manner than the 
advanced Bengali organs. Indeed the writers bearing English 
names seem the least mindful of the limitations imposed by 
facts and reason. The July number contains a trenchant 
review of Sir T. Raleigh’s edition of Lord Curzon’s speeches 
and while seeking the weak points of both orator and editor 
does not exceed the limits of fair criticism. The Review may 
‘be commended to students of contemporary Indian events. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCH-EOLOGY AND 
ART. 


‘Journal des Savants.” Aofit. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 


M. G. Perrot continues his study on “ L’art gréco-boud- 
dhique ” ; the article is very interesting. In “ L’art musulman 
au Musée de Tlemcen” M. van Berchem reviews with his well- 
known competence an extremely characteristic gathering of 
local specimens of Musulman art. A beautifully illuminated 
XII Ith century manuscript of Girardus de Antwerpia’s Abbre- 
viatio figuralis histori” forms the subject of a short notice by 
M. Léopold Delisle; it is rather amusing to find that this 
Girardus de Antwerpia, as he qualifies himself, is called Gérard 
d’Auvergne in the “ Histoire littéraire de la France”. M. P. 
Foucart’s explanation of “ Deux textes relatifs 4 la Minerve de 
Phidias” (one of Plutarch, the other of Cicero) is as scholarly 
as it is conclusive. M.A. Rivaud continues his ‘La prépara- 
tion du catalogue critique et chronologique des ceuvres de 
Leibniz”, and M. René Cagnat publishes with a few intro- 
ductory words “ Un réylement minier sous l’empire romain ”. 


‘*Gazette Archéologique.” Juillet-Aoit. Paris: Leroux. 6 fr. 


The small marble helmeted head of a warrior, and the bronze 
figure of a horseman, both from the Dattari collection at Cairo, 
published by M. Salomon Reinach under the heading “ Deux 
nouvelles images d’Alexandre”, are good specimens of 
Hellenistic art ; whether they represent Alexander the Great 
or not is more than doubtful. Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell’s 
“Notes on a Journey through Cilicia and Lycaonia” (third 
article) are mainly devoted this time to the ruins of very early 
churches at Korghoz, at Olbia and at Ura. “ Matériaux pour 
servir & Vhistoire de Varchéologie préhistorique” (II.), by 
M. E. T. Hamy, is as interesting as the first part published in 
the number for March-April. In “ Fouilles et recherches a 
Almedinilla (province de Cordoue)”, MM. Pierre Paris and 
Arthur Engel give us an important and scholarly study on the 
antiquities, Greek and Roman, discovered in a province of 
Spain during the sixties of last century, and now preserved at 
the Archzological Museum, Madrid. Mr. W. R. Paton’s 
“* Note on the Inscription of Abercius” is far from being con- 
vincing as to the real meaning of this much discussed inscrip- 
tion. M.S. Chabert concludes his excellent and most useful 
“Histoire sommaire des études d’épigraphie grecque en 
Europe” with a glance on the present state of things as regards 
epigraphy. “Sur une plaque de ceinture d’un tumulus 4 
Bélignat (Ain)”, by M. E. Chanel, is an interesting contribution 
to our knowledge concerning the end of the bronze age in 
France. M. Paul Monceaux continues his “ Enquéte sur 
l'épigraphie chrétienne d'Afrique”, and MM. R. Cagnat and 
M. Besnier their “Revue des publications épigraphiques 
relatives & l’antiquité romaine ”. 


“L'Art et les Artistes.” Aofit. Paris: 173 Boulevard St 
Germain. 1.50 fr. 


There is an absolute lack of the sense of due proportion, of 
what the Greeks used to call ewppooivn in the present infatua- 
tion for Fragonard and the small French masters of the 
eighteenth century. That they should have been retrieved 
from the neglect in which they had fallen till about forty years 
ago is quite right, but to talk of them as if they ranked among 


| 


the higher gods of the artistic Olympus, as M. Camille Mauclair | 


does in his “ Fragonard”, is preposterous. M. L. Maeterlinck 
contributes an interesting text to some beautiful illustrations of 
Thierry Bouts’ “ La Justice d’Othon”, at the Royal Museum, 


Brussels. The Spanish artist “ Augustin Quérol ” of whom we | 


set a good monograph by M. Léon Thévenin is undoubtedly one 
of the very greatest sculptors living. “Paul Renouard et ses 
Dessins d’Histoire” by M. L. de Fourcaud, and “Albert 
Engstrém, caricaturiste Suédois” by M. Carl G. Laurin are 
two other charming and most interesting monographs. “Le 


Mois artistique” by M. Maurice Guillemot is again excellent, 
but M. Léandre Vaillet makes some amusing blunders in his 
“Le Mois archéologique ” in regard to the marvellous bust of 
King Aménéthés IV. Akhounaton lately acquired by the Louvre 
(see SATURDAY REVIEW, 11 August, p. 180): the double crown 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, the “ pshent”, which the bust wears, 
becomes under the critic’s pen “un casque de guerre”, and 
the Pharaoh himself is described as a successor of Rhamses II., 
who, as everybody knows, belongs to the XI Xth dynasty, whilst 
Akhounaton is the ninth king of the XVIIIth ! 


** Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” Aoit. Paris: 8 Rue Favart. 7.50 fr. 


The analogies which M. F. Schmidt-Degener, in his 
“Rembrandt imitateur de Claus Sluter et de Jean van Eyck”, 
seeks between some works by early Flemish and Dutch 
artists, and several of Rembrandt’s figures, seem to us 
rather too far-fetched. M. Maurice Tourneaux contributes his 
second and last article on “ L’exposition du XVIIIe siécle a la 
Bibliothéque Nationale”. “Artistes contemporains—Alfred 
Agache”, by M. Gustave Kahn, “ Un portrait de Madame de 
Grignan” by M. Paul Bonnefon, and “ Un coin de la vieille 
Alsace”, by M. Frédéric Régamey, are all three very good. 
In his first article on “L’Exposition générale d’art pro- 
vencal & Marseille”, M. Philippe Auquier reviews the pictures 
and drawings on view in this extremely interesting exhibition ; 
judging from the photograph here given, the picture by Ricard, 
“ Petite fille dans les blés”, from M. André Arnavon’s collec- 
tion, must be a real gem. 


‘*La Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne.” Aout. Paris: 28 Rue 
du Mont-Thabor. 7.50 fr. 


Professor A. Venturi’s “ Les Triomphes de Pétrarque dans 
l'art représentatif” (1) is a model of high esthetic criticism, 
from a literary as well as from an artistic point of view ; in 
this first article the learned Professor shows in a scholarly and 
conclusive way that Petrarch’s celebrated poem owes nothing 
to the earlier compositions by painters and artists, representing 
so-called triumphs. M. Charles Maldant’s aquafortis “ Une 
Rue 4 Chalons-sur-Marne”, given as extra plate, is quite 
remarkable. The Marquis de la Mazelitre, reviewing the 
retrospective exhibition of German pictures now open at 
Berlin, contributes a good study on “La Peinture allemande 
au XIX® siécle”. “Les Peintres de Stanislas Auguste: Per 
Krafft et Bernardo Berletto”, by M. Fournier-Sarlovéze, throws 
light on two very clever but little-known XVIII‘ century 
painters, the first a Swede, the second an Italian. MM. Emile 
Berteaux and G. Birot contribute a very good and complete 
monograph of an extremely fine illuminated manuscript by 
the Florentine master Attavante, viz. “ Le Missel de Thomas 
James, évéque de Dol”, now in the treasury of the cathedral of 
Lyons, 

‘Art et Décoration.’’ Aofit. Paris: Librairie Centrale des 
Beaux-Arts. 2 fr. 


“exposition de Dentelles Anciennes et Modernes au Musée 
des Arts décoratifs ” affords M. L. Deshairs the opportunity of 
giving us a most interesting and complete sketch of the history 
of lace. The illustrations are beautiful. 


‘Les Arts.” Aoit. Paris: Librairie Centrale des Beaux-Arts. 2 fr. 
The present number is entirely devoted to “ L’C&uvre de 


| J. Jordaens & Exposition d’Anvers”. Admirable reproductions 


are given of the prominent pictures of this powerful, but rather 
vulgar and brutal painter. 


‘Le Musée.” Aott. Paris: 13 Rue St. Lazare. 1.50 fr. 


It is a curious fact that so many people, even among 
Parisians,—and Parisians of the intellectual and more refined 
class—are ignorant of the incomparable treasures of art 
gathered together at the ‘Cabinet des Médailles” of the 
“ Bibliothéque Nationale”,—very likely the most ancient 
museum in the world, as its origins go back at least as 
far as Philip-Augustus of France, King Richard II.’s rival. 
The present number reviews the principal items it contains, in 
a series of very good short notices by M. N. de Romé (Les 
Antiques), M. A. Sambon (L’argenterie antique), M. Al. Moriani 
(Les Pierres gravées), M. Jean de Foville (Les médailles), and 
M. Georges Toudouze (Meubles et Bibelots). The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and, as a rule, well chosen. 


For this Week’s Books see page 406. 
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SCOTCH 
“BLACKaWHITE” 


WHISKY. 


Sore Proprietors 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Ltp, 
26 Holborn, London, E.C. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


*Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d, 

The “ Sans-Pxis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial “ 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES cCutT.” 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle.. A Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. ussia Leather Case 21s. 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 6a. Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 


Wholesale: Osporne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at wy GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SA AD, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 


For Posage coat apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. <. or to 
ranch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & O. CO’SERVIC CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


. ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and Zealand. 


Pp FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 


O. CHEAP ReTURy TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 

ROUN HE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
apply at the London Offices, a ye Street, E.C., or Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for fae and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information Replies received. 


A “Giltedge” 


Investment 
yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the 
best work in your power. 

A Steel Pen, Pencil, or an 

Inferior Fountain Pen, 

means slower,less 9¢- 

curate and illegible 

notes, &c. A Steel 

Pen lasts a day, 

a **Swan” will 

endure for 

years. 


None 
so good 
as the 

** Swan.” 


IN THREE SIZES, 
10/6, 16/6, 


and 25/- 
upwards, post free. 
Sold by all Stationers and 
Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
93 Cheapaide, E.C.; 954 Regent St., W., London; 
3 Exchan ge Street, Maneheste ter; 
and Brentano’s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Parts. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 


WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


The Original Cocoa, 
and a Speciality. 


Distinguished from all others 
by its invigorating nutritious 
qualities and delicious flavour. 
It contains all the substance 
of the choicest Nibs, and main- 
tains its leading position as 


COCOA 


the best form of Cocoa 
for every-day use. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
ROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Every Evening at 8. 
THE QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woor. 


1S., 9S., ss., usual agents, Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall. Full Pro- 
poten the entire season from the Queen's Hall "Orchestra, Ltd., 220 Regent 


Street, 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
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NOTE.—Mr. Unwin’s new Autumn List 
gives particulars of many important new 
volumes of Biography, Travel, History, 
Fiction, Science and Natural History, 
Religion and Philosophy, Politics and 


Economics. Send for a copy at once. 


VOLUMES READY. 


EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A. 
(Literary History Series.) 
12s. 6d. net. [Sept. 24. 


A LITERARY ITISTORY 
OF PERSIA, from 


Firdawsi until] Sa’di. 


By 


THE FIRST ANNEXATION W. J. LEYDS, LL.D. 


OF THE TRANSVAAL. PY Demy Svo. 21s. net. 
LINKS IN MY LIFE Commander 
ON LAND AND By J. W. GAMBIER, R.N. 
SEA. Demy S8vo. 15s. net. 
UGANDA TO py ALBERT B. LLOYD. 
KHARTOUM. Y $1 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
FROM CHARING py S: PARNELL KERR. 
CROSS TO DELHI. Y 65 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
SAUNTERINGS By Major-General SEYMOUR. 
IN SPAIN. Y [llustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Sept. 24. 
COURT BEAUTIES By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 


OF OLD WHITEHALL. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


BEST PLAYS OF 
GEORGE FARQUHAR 


Edited, and with an Introduction, 
by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


{Mermaid Series). Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 

SHORT HISTORY OF py ISRAEL ABRAHAMS. 

JEWISH LITERATURE. Y Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

SHORT IIISTORY OF py HENRY A. BEERS. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SHORT HISTORY OWEN EDWARDS. 


OF WALES. BY With Maps. Cloth, 2s. net. 
[Sept. 24. 
VOCATIONS FOR py JOHN W. HICKS, F.R.A.S. 
OUR SONS. Y Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
[ Sept. 24. 
HOW TO BUY py, 4“ W. BROMLEY. 
A BUSINESS. ‘* Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Sept. 24. 
THE DREAM AND py JOHN OLIVER 
THE BUSINESS. ‘Y HOBBES (Mrs. Craigie). 6s. 
SILAS my, IRVING BACHELLER. 
STRONG. ¥ ANovel. 6s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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| Recollections of My Childhood and Youth (George Brandes). 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 
The King of Court Poets: A Study of the Work, Life and Times of 
Lodovico Ariosto (Edmund G. Gardner). Constable. 16s. net. 
Heine- 
mann. 10s. net. 


A Great Archbishop of Dublin: William King D.D., 1650-1729 


(Edited by Sir Charles Simeon King Bart.). Longmans. 
Ios. 6d. 

A Twice-Crowned Queen : Anne of Brittany (Constance, Countess de la 
Warr). Nash. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lord Acton and His Circle (Edited by Abbot Gasquet). Burns and 
Oates. 155. net. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (Frederika Macdonald. 2 vols.). Chapman 
and Hall. 245. net. 

Garrick and His Circle (Mrs. Clement Parsons. Methuen). 12s. 6d. 


net. 
William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, 1825-1901 (W. H. Hutton). 
Constable. 6s. net. 
FICTION 


The Tides of Barnegat (F. Hopkinson Smith). 
6s. 


The Wilderness (T. B. Clegg). Lane. 6s. 

A Lost Leader (E. Phillips Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Soul of a Woman (Barbara Glynn) ; The King’s Guerdon (James 
Blyth). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

Her Grace at Bay (Headon Hill). Cassell. 6s. 

A Dream in Sunshine (Horace Annesley Vachell) ; The Matrimonial 
Lottery (Charlotte O’Conor Eccles). Nash. 6s. each. 

Disenchanted (Pierre Loti. Translated by Clara Bell). Macmillan. 
6. 


Se 

The Worsleys (Armiger Barclay). Sisley’s. 6s. 

The Woman Thou Gavest (Lady Troubridge), Unwin. 6s. 

The Gaiety of Fatma (Kathleen Watson) ; It Happened in Japan 
(Baroness Albert d’Anethan) ; The Voyage of the Arrow (Jenkins 
Hains). Brown, Langham. 6s. each. 

The North Sea Bubble (Ernest Oldmeadow). 

Puck of Pook’s Hill (Rudyard Kipling). Macmillan. 

The Contest (E. L. Haverfield). Allen. 6s. 

Meriel of the Moors (R. E. Vernéde). Rivers. 6s. 
A Happy Marriage (Ada Cambridge) ; Tales of Old Sicily (Alexander 
N. Hood). Hurst and Blackett. 65. each. 

Burnt Spices (L. S. Gibson). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Melomaniacs (James Huneker). Lauric. 6s. 

The Dumpling (Coulson Kernahan). Cassell. 6s. 

Diana and Destiny (Charles Garvice). Hodder and Stoughton. 

Love Letters that Caused a Divorce (May Aldington). Sisley’s. 

The Incomplete Amorist (E. Nesbit). Constable. 6s. 

Moon-Face, and other Stories (Jack London), Heinemann. 

GIFT-BOOKS 

The Children’s Odyssey (A. J. Church); The Romance of Early 
Exploration (Archibald Williams); Electricity of To-day 
(Charles R. Gibson); The Romance of Missionary Heroism 
(John C. Lambert); Adventures on the Great Rivers (Richard 
Stead). Seeley. 55. each. 

The Fox (‘* Animal Autobiographies.” J. C. Tregarthen), 6s. ; The 
Children’s Bouk of Edinburgh (E. — 6s. ; Children’s 
Tales from Scottish Ballads (E. Grierson), ; Jack Haydon’s 
(Juest (John Finnemore), 5s. Black. 

The Carroll Girls (M. Quiller-Couch). Hodder and Stoughton. 

Frank Brown, Sea Apprentice (Frank T. Bullen). Nisbet. 65. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 


Richards. 6s. 
6s. 


65. 


6s. 


55. 


HIsToRY 
Stratford-on-Avon from the Earliest Times to the Death of Shake- 


speare (Sidney Lee. New Edition). Seeley. 6s. 
Heidelberg: Its Princes and its Palaces (Elizabeth Godfrey). 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 


History of the British Army (Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Vol. IV., 
Parts I. and II.). Macmillan. 42s. net. 


S. Stephen’s in the ’Fifties : a Session 1852-53 (Edward M. 


Whitty). Unwin. ros. 
The History of the Papacy in a XIXth Century (Dr. Fredrik 
Nielsen. 2 vols.). Murray. 245. net. 


History of India from the Earliest Times to the End of the Nine- 


teenth Century (H.-G. Keene. New Edition. 2 vols.). Edin- 
burgh: Grant. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Literary History of Persia from Firdawsi to Sa‘di (Edward G. 
Browne). Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris: Studies in the History of Oriental Religion 
(J. G. Frazer). Macmillan. 10s. net. 
The Many-sided Universe (C. M. E.). Murray. 35. 6d. net. 
The Hygiene of Mind (T. S. Clouston). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY 

The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ (from 
the German of John J. I. Dollinger by N. Darnell. 2 vols.). 
Gibbings. 12s. net. 

A Short History of the Oxford Movement (Sir Samuel Hall), 4s. 62. 
net ; Stoic and Christian in the Second Century (Leonard Alston), 
3s. net. Longmans. 

TRAVEL AND GEOGRAPHY 

The Chateaux of Touraine (M. H. Lansdale). Nash. 245. net. 

Rambles on the Riviera (Eduard Strasburger. Translated from the 
German by O. and B. Comerford Casey), 215. net; Saunterings 
in Spain (Frederick H. A. Seymour), ros. 6d. net. Unwin. 

(Continued on page 408.) 
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OCTOBER, 1906. 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA: A STREET PLACARD FROM 
HUNAN. By Lionet Gites 

THE VILLAGE. DEITIES OF SOUTH INDIA. By the Right Rev. the 
Bisuor oF Mapras 

PAN-ISLAMISM. By Professor A. VambERY- 

FROM A DIARY Al DUBLIN CASTLE — RING 
PARK TRIAL. By Mrs. CHartes Rouxp 

as OF THE LABOUR PARTY. A. ATHERLEY-JONEs, 


M.P. 
THE S GOVERNMENT TRADE DISPUTES BILL. By Clement Epwarps, 


THE ISLAND OF “OOF.” By A. G. Hype. 

AMERICAN SPELLING. By the Rev. Hersert Tuursron, S.J. 

THE CHILDREN OF FLORENCE. By Rose M. Brabuey. 

GEOGRAPHY IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By R. E. MacnaGuTen 

‘ormerly Assistant Master at Harrow). 

THE PROBLEM OF EARTHQUAKES. By J. Starkic GARDNER. 

THE SUDERMANN CYCLE. By Fiorence B. Low. 

THE CLERICAL CONSPIRACY. By Herserr Pact, 

MR. HALDANE BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE ‘DEEP SEA. By 
Colonel the Eart or 


THE PH(ENIX 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrtp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—OCTOBER 1906. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE NEAR EAST: 

(1) SULTAN ABD-UL-HAMID. By Cxepo Myyarovicu. 

(2) PAN-ISLAMISM. By ALFrep Sreap. 
THE PAPAL gh By Det. 
THE PRESIDENT'S ENG TAN LIAM ARCHER 
THE INNER HISTORY OF “Tas AN. UND ISOLDE. By H. A. Cray. 
IS THK PARTY SYSTEM H 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF POLAS D. By B. C. 
GIOSUE CARDUCCI. By Annie Vivanti (Mrs. Joun CHARTRES). 
EDWARD BURNE-JONES. By Professor Wittiam Knicur, LL.D. 
LAFCADIO HEARN. By Dr. Georce M. Gouin. 

are By the Rev. E. L. Taunton. 

WOMEN AND WAR. y GERTRUDE SILVER. 
CHANT SUNG IN DARK TRENCH. 
THE ABUSE OF SPORT. Basic T 
THE LEAKAGE = POPULATION AND MONEY IN IRELAND. By 


G. J. H. 
THE WHIRLWIND. “Book III. Chapters IX.—X. By Even 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND MR. BODLEY: A REPLY. By T. 


ANDREA Cook. 


LONDON : 


Jhe GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 


PUBLISHED IN THE MIDDLE OF THE MONTH. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW ON SALE, 


THE BEST MAGAZINE for Antiquarians, Librarians, 

Curators of Museums, Archzologists, Explorers, Geologists, 

Collectors, or all who are interested in Biography, Natural 
History, Topography, History, Literature, &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep. 


Subscription 14s. per annum; or single copies 18. 2d. post free. 
A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of 2d. stamps for postage. 
Wol. CCC (New Series), 

FOR HALF-YEAR ENDING JUNE 1906, 

Now Ready. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“The first of what is destined to be a long and valuable series, excelling and 
eclipsing former glories of the ‘Gentleman's Magazine,’ is issued in the shape of 
a half-yearly bound volume. In praise of the monthly parts we have spoken on 
their separate appearance. We have only to add to what has gone before that, if 
only the work is continued as it is begun, its growth and development will be 
watched with great interest. No periodical making an equally direct appeal to the 
scholar and the antiquary exists. Between the two covers of the present volume is 
comprised a mass of -"y ° and interesting information ; and for purposes of amuse- 
ment and instruction, as for those of scholarly reference, the volume is equally 
valuable.’ AND QUERIES. 

“There is a delightful old-world flavour about the ‘Gentleman's Magazine,’ 
the three-hundredth volume of which has just been issued. Throughout the present 
volume the editor has given to his readers a most interesting collection of feceary 
and antiquarian matter not otherwise easily accessible by those whose tastes tend in 
that direction. The ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ is as different from the swarming 
literary ephemerides of modern times as it is possible to be."—SCOTSMAN. 

The three-hundredth volume of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ which has just 
appeared, is the first of a new series. It will be -—— to — that the ancient 
traditions of the magazine are worthily maintained.” — 7R/BU 

“Tt is a gallant attempt, in these da: sigh to run an Behn ai unillustrated 
magazine ; but if great Ayre! and a high level of yas and literary excellence 
can command success, it should succ — WOR 

The mere existence of such a magazine is somewhat of ofa 
century, buc we trust that what has been so well be 
of the iiliberal tendencies of the present day.” —A 7. Ne 

“*The first bound volume of the new series has now been ‘issued, and contains 
the numbers from February to June of this year. If this volume — en as an 
earnest of the future style of the ‘ Magazine,’ it should attain as a success as it 
achieved in its palmiest days in the oe There is a delightfal bi 1 blending of the 
cultured and the curious in the conten 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Orrices: 1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
NEW BOOK, 


PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Now READY. CHEAP EDITION IN. 2 VOLS. | 


THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
With Portrait. In Two Vols. 8vo. 5s. net each. 


*,* Also ready, Parts JI.-XIII. Sewed, 6d. net each. 
binding Vols. I. and II. 9d. net each. 


LORD ACTON. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 


Y THE LATE 
Right Hon. JOHN EDWARD EMERICH, 
First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., 
and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo. ros. net. 


Cases for 


VOLUME I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


In 10 Vols. Fully Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net each. 
VoLuME I.—PROTOZOA. By Professor Marcus M.A., 
D.Sc.Lond. PORIFERA (SPONGES). By Icerna 
B. J. Soitas (B.Sc.Lond).) COELENTERATA AND 
CTENOPHORA. By Professor S. J. Hickson, M.A., 
F.R.S. ECHINODERMATA. By Professor E. W. 
MacBripg, M.A., F.R.S. 17s. net. 


Previously published—NVols. U., and V.-X. 


ADONIS, ATTIS, OSIRIS. 
Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. By J. G. Frazer, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Author of **The Golden Bough.” 
8vo. IOs. net. 


VOL. IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Second Part continued: 
From the Fall of the Bastille to the Peace of Amiens. Vol. [V., 
1789-1801. In 2 Parts, and a separate volume of Maps, 8vo. 
42s. net. 
Times.—‘‘ We are witnessing the birth of a military classic which is, and will be 
for some generations to come, without a peer in the subject to which it relates. . . . 
Mr. Fortescue’s admirable and most instructive bpemes. 


17s. net each, 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


THE COAL QUESTION. 


An Inquiry concerning the Progress of the Nation, and 
the Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. By the late 
W. STANLEY Jevons, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by 
A. W. FLUE, = A. Thies ‘Edition, Revised. 10s. net. 


THE PATTERN NATION. 


By Sir Henry Wrixon, K.C., Author of ‘‘ Socialism,” 
‘* Notes on a Political Tour,” ‘‘ Jacob Shumate.” Crown 8vo. 
3s. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The OCTOBER Number contains : 


KHIVA FROM THE INSIDE. A Personal Narrative. By 
LANGDON WARNER. 


Third Instalment of a New Story by A. E. W. MASON, M.P. 
RUNNING WATER. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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EDUCATION. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


ULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STU- 
DENTS are provided in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and 
Theology at Composition Fees, or Students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3. 
For prospectuses and all information apply to the Secretary, King’s College, 
Strand, W.C. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 
Michaelmas Term commences October 4. 
Apply to the Vice-PrinciPaL, 13 Kensington Square. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
DECEMBER sth and 6th, 1906. 
XAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION 


SCHOLARSHIPS, £30 per annum each, confined to the sons of Clergy- 
men. Also for the ‘‘ Indian” Scholarship, £13 per annum, confined to the sons of 
Clergymen who have served five years as Missionaries or Chaplains in India. 

Apply to the Bursar, Marlborough College, Wilts. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


Queen Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
Modelling. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 


ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Louisa GANN, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarshirs, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; ard 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


° 

ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s' Drive.— 

Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 

ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


E.—BOYS’ (PREPARATORY). 
Patron—The Marquis of Abergavenny, K.G. 
Thorovgh Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Individual attention given to al! pupils. 
Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Headinaster’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket. Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For prospectus, views, &c.,. address Nevill House. 


Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 
(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice ‘I'rials. For appoint- 

ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 

js ay ag with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 
ai ill. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bett, 21 Powis Square. Brighton. 


RAVEN HILL HOUSE.—Principal begs to notify 


that the School has been removed to Sussex House, 2 Lancaster Street, 
Lancaster Gate. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
‘ paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
‘University College School, London). 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE,—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 

thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 

arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 
Esplanade. 


ARGATE. — Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NEw COoLLEGE.—6o0 boarders. Pro- 


, and Engi ing sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


~HREWSBURY HOUSE School for Girls, Bruns- 
P wick Place, Hove, Brighton. Recognised by the Board of Education. Art, 
Music, Modern Languages, Cookery, Dressmaking, Physical Culture. Senior and 
Junior Divisions.—For Illustrated Prospectus address the Misses NoRMAN. 


RIGHTON.—Rokesley House, Marine Parade.— 


Old-established School for daughters of gentlemen.—Apply the PrinciPaL. 
ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 


Gentlemen's sons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 
ounding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
oice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.—PrincIPAL. 


RIGHTON.-—47 Sussex Square (the best part of 
Brighton). A limited number of Boys specially cared for. Gymnasia and 
Playing Field. Every comfort. 
Apply—H. G. A. Cuatmers, M.A. 


A ®: J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here} SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905: H. Hu: 
(Somerset 1.1} (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : J. M. Need- 
bam (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


A. HAM HOUSE SCHOOL, Southborough, 

Tunbridge Wells. Recognised by the Board of Education. ~~ soil, 
bracing air, 500 feet above sea-level. Tennis, croquet, &c. Principal : Miss Rupp, 
late Visiting Mistress North London Collegiate School for Girls. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued 


The Romantic East (Walter Del Mar). Black. 
The Dominion of Man: Geography in its Human Aspect (Ernest 
Protheroe). Methuen. 2s. 


VERSE 
King Arthur Pendragon (Arthur Dillon), 4s. 6d. net ; Wild Oats ; 


Apotheosis, 2s. 6d. net each. Mathews. 
Summer Days (Vernon Nott). Greening. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dog Book, The (James Watson. 2 vols.). Heinemann. 42s. net. 

House of Letters, A (Edited by Ernest Betham). Jarrold. 6s. net. 

Modern Cyclopedia, The (New Edition. Charles Annandale. Vol. I.). 
Gresham Publishing Co. 

Occasional Papers, Dramatic and Ilistorical (H. B. Irving). Bickers. 
35. 6d. net. 

Pillow Book, The (Collected by N. G. Royde Smith). Methuen. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Problems of Empire (Papers and Addresses by the Hon. T, A. 
Brassey). Humphreys. 2s. 6d. net. 

Return to the Land, The (Senator Juies Méline). Chapman and Hall. 
55. net. 

Romance of Precious Bibles, The (Rev. Sidney N. Sedgwick). 
Bagster. 2s. 6d. net. 

Some Prose Writings (W. Carew Hazlitt). Reeves and Turner. 6s. 

Time and the Gods (Lord Dunsany). Heinemann. 6s. net. 

Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects (Edited by R. W. 
Dana. Vol. XLVIII.). Sotheran. 

Victorian Novelists (Lewis Melville). Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER. Price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS: 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF CHAR- |; THE KING AND THE ANARCH- 
LOTTE BRONTE. | “IST. By W. E. Norris. 

CHIPPINGE. Chapters XXVIII.- | HOW I SAW THE ASSASSIN. A 
XXX. By Stancey J. Weyman. SpanisH SCHOOL-GIRL’s STORY. 

THE ETHICS OF REVIEWING. LA CHAISE-DIEU. By Voter 
By Artuur C. Benson. R. MARKHAM. 

NEWS FROM POITIERS, 1356. A PRIVATE OF THE MUTINY. 
By Henrv Newso cr. By WALTER FRITH. 

PASTELS FROM MOROCCO. By  fFRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. 
L. J. B. | ANSTRUTHER. Letters X.-XXVI. 

THE TIDES. By Franx T. Bur- By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and 
LEN. her German Garden.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


SEPTEMBER LIST 
Now Ready, including all Latest Purchases, offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Also Catalegue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 


WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. oliday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. DrummonpD Hay, Principals. 


hotels and Boarding houses. 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 


established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 
and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist, a and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘‘ Claxton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. 98 X. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 
Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 
Theatre. Also within afew minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.—Apply, ProrrigTREss. 
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A FIELD-MARSHAL’S MEMOIRS. 
On October 4th will be published one of the most interesting Autobiographies of the century, FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD- 


MARSHAL, by Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. The book is full of romance, incident, 


adventure, and historical importance. Application should be made early, for the demand will be great. 


GARRICK AND HIS CIRCLE. 
By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS. With 36 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book is not only a life of the great actor, but an attractive picture of the theatrical and literary society of the time. 


THE HYGIENE OF MIND. 
By T. S. CLOUSTON, M.D., Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the University of Edinburgh. Illustrated, demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


A PILLOW BOOK. 
Edited by Miss N. G. ROYDE-SMITH. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, 
By T. D. ATKINSON, Architect. With 264 Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘indly write to Messrs. Methuen for their New List of Announcements, which is attractively Tilustrated. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
EUROPEAN ENAMELS. By H. Cunyncuame, C.B. 


With 54 Plates in Collotype and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour, wide royal 
8vo. 25s. net. (The Connoisseur's Library. 
This work gives a general account of the progress of the art of enamelling from 
early times to the present day in Europe, together with a short description of the 
various processes, 


SOME BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By ALLAN Fea. With over 8o Illustrations. Demy vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


An alluring and valuable book.”—World. 
“ This handsome volume will teach a good deal of history in a ae a 
ribune. 
“The book makes interesting reading, Mr. Fea writing in a light, easy style. 
He shows a very extensive and accurate knowledge of the secret history, the 
‘ petticoat politics,’ of this extremely difficult period.”--Daily 


GEORGE HERBERT AND HIS TIMES. By A. G. 


Hype. With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
‘* A thoroughly conscientious and sound appreciation.” —Daily Chronicie. 
“A pleasant and readable as well as a scholarly presentation of an interesting 
man.”—Daily Telegraph. i 
“* A pleasant and sympatheti> biography......real, careful, biographic work.” 


cotsman, 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. By M. R. Gioac 
and K. M. Wyatt. With 24 Illustrations in Colours. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 
net. 

A book of beautiful gardens. The writer has included in the description of the 
gardens an account of their makers, and the various celebrated people who have 
been their owners. 


THE LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS (Henry Stuart, 
Cardinal Duke of York). By H. M. VauGHan. With 20 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

By D. 


THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. 


GALLaHneEr, Captain of the New Zealand (‘‘ All Blacks”) Team, and W. G. 
Sreap. With many Illustrations. my Svo. ros. 6d. net. 
A complete book of the game, with a highly interesting explanation of New 
Zealand methods. 
“ Bristles with good things and sound advice.” —T7ridune. 
SECOND EDITION. 


CHARLES DICKENS. ByG. K. Cuesterton. With 
2 Portraits. Demy &vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Chesterton undoubtedly has something very like genius, and some of his 
flashes of intuition in this book are wonderful.” —Sfectator. 
Full of good things and genuine appreciations.” —Manchester Guardian. 
‘Mr. Chesterton has produced a book of extraordinary interest." — Daily .Vews. 
Quite a remarkable book.” —/Vestminster Gazette. 
& remarkable book, so brilliant, so vigorous and vital.” — Daily Telegraph. 
“* It is ail excellent writing......a delightfully unconvemional book.” —Puncn. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. 
Morrat. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘The writer has an adequate grasp of the subject, and has discerned the true 
significance of the personality which she set out to portray.” — 4 theneuit. 

“Miss Moffat has told the story of a beautiful lite beautifully.” —Standard. 

“ Of unusual interest and of unusual excellence.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* Her story is admirably and fully told, and is of sulid value.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


MODERN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By R. A. 
STREATFEILD With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. Demy vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A sketch of the development of modern music since the days of Palestrina. 
_ “*Itis written in a temperate and convincing strain. A cnaracteristic of the book 
is the sense of proportion which pervades it.” —7ridune. 
With 


A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. 


52 Illustrations, of which 16 are in colour by Nelson Dawson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It is a work of infinite solace and comfort, a literary joy, a companion.” 
Morning Leader. 
“Mr. Lucas knows his London well, and all its treasures, and one could not 
have a better-informed nor a more genial guide.” — 7ridune. 
“* Suggesting, revealing, enlightening, instructing.” —Dai/y Vews. 


TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. By Epsunp 
Setous. With 12 Illustrations by Augusta Guest. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Another book on the lines of the famous *‘ Tommy Smith's Animals,” the object 

of which was to give children not only an insight into the ways of animals, but love 


and sympathy for them. 
NEW NOVELS. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Roserr Hicuens, 
Author of the “ Garden of Allah.” Crown vo. 6s. 

Extraordinarily stimulating, and full of grace.” —Westminster Gazette. 

“Tne novel is a notable one, even wnen judged with the whole range of English 
fiction."— Tribune. 

‘*A book which stimulates the imagination, satisfies the sense of beauty, and 
enlarzes one’s interest in men and women.” —Fveninge News. 

A fine achievement, strong yet reticent.” —Standard. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwe.t. 6s. 


“* A great achievement. ’—Standard. 
A very remarkable performance.” — Westminster Gazette. 


great novel.”—Dazly News. 
1s a book of great interest and of high performance.” —Daily Mail. 


THIRD EDITION. 
THE CAR OF DESTINY, and its Errand in Spain. By 


C. N. and A. M. Wittiamson, Authors of ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor,” &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An atsorbing story of love and romance in a motor-car in Spain. 
“* Frankly and delightfully romantic.”—Standard. 
“The romance itseif is admirable. It rushes along with infinite change and 
charm, like—like the ideal motor-car.”— Daily Chronicle. 
“ Absolutely up-to-date, and entirely entertaining.” 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE POACHER’S WIFE. By Eben Puitipotts. 


Author of ‘‘ The Secret Woman.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘‘ Fascinating description, swift narrative, telling dialogue.”— Daily News. 
“Tt is Mr. Phillpotts’ most sensational story.”—TZribune. 


LISTENER’S LURE. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Mr. Lucas has done a very original and delightful thing. It is pre-eminently 
a ‘nice’ book—a book which, without the slightest suspicion of mawkishness, is 
entirely on the side of the angels. It makes one feel that, amid all the knaves and 
fools in the world, there are many kind and gond people, and a few beautiful souls. 
It depicts, and it cannot but help to strengthen, the better elements in English 
human nature. We commend it to the affections of all who are worthy of it.” 


Tribune. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. By Marmapvke PickTHALL, 


Author of ‘‘ Said the Fisherman.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* The House of Islam’ is quite delightful, its interest is unflagging, its charm 
never pales.” —S tandard. 
‘*A pefsistent and rare attractiveness......In the unity of its expression ‘The 
House of Islam’ has achieved an almost classical perfection.” —7ribune. 
“* One does not often come upon a novel s2 clean, so robust, and so brilliantly 
convincing.""—Morning Leader. 


THE LADDER TO THE STARS. By Jane H. Finp- 
LATER, Author of “‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
. “The Ladder to the Stars” takes its name from a little picture by William 
Blake, which represents two men putting up a ladder to try to reach the stars : 
underneath is written, ‘‘/ want! 
SECOND EDITION. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. By Mrs. Hucu 
Fraser, Author of ‘‘ The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The story of George Washington's mother and of her great son’s boyhood. 


SECOND EDITION. 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. E. Maria ALBANESI, 


Author of “‘ Susannah and One Other.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* Pleasing to the reader from all points of view.” — 7 ribune. 
‘* The characterisation is clever and the plot ingenious."”—.Vorning Leader 
A pretty and readable story throughout.”—Dai/ly News. 


SECOND EDITION. 
TALLY HO! By Heren Martuers. 6s. 


“ 4 strong and stirring tale.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* The book is full of high spirits and ‘ go.’”—Morning Leader. 
4 breath of clean, fresh air runs through the book.”"— Sorting Life. 


IRD EDITION. 


THE WICKHAMSES. By W. Perr Rivcr. 6s. 


“*Mr. Pett Ridge has never done better work.” —.Vorning Leader. 

An admirable story... There is never a jarring note.”"—Daily News. 
“Human and irresistibly diverting.”—Datly Graphic. 

“* The humour is always sp« and vig "—Manchester Courier. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. By Bernarp Capzs. 6s. 


** 4 strong, vigorous narrative. We read, spellbound, fascinating.” —Academy. 
Full of vivid people ; a story of fierce incider.t and passionate aim.” — Times. 
“The story readily arouses a keen interest and keeps it.” — Scotsman. 

“ 4 notable book....,.full of glitter and picturesqueness.”—Morning Leader. 


SECOND EDITION 


EC 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. By Mary E. Mann. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
extremely enjoyable romance.” — Tribune. 
“ The book is heartily amusing.” —Daily Telegraph. 
** Drawn trom the very life. All very human, simple, homely.” —Standard. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. By Joun Oxennam. 6s. 
** 4 wholesome, vigorous, an ! extre-nely interesting novel.”—.Jorning Leader. 
“It is thoroughly readable, and contains characters who win one’s sympathies.’ 


Tribune. 
SECOND EDITION. 


IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. By RicHarp Marsu. 


Crown 6s. 
Wonderfully effective and fascinating." —.Vorning Leader. 
Highly imaginative plot and vivid narrative.” —Scotsman. 
“ & thrilling mystery which chains the attention.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Very ingenious . . . a fine web of mystery.”— Daily News. 
SECOND EDITION. 
ENDERBY. By Bertua SHELLEY. 6s. 
‘The characters are presented with fine fidelity to life.” —Scotsman. 
“ Full of distinction. . . grips the reader."—Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION. 
MAVE. By Ranpat CHARLTON. 6s. 


“ High attainment, freshness of grip, definite suggestion and force.” —Tridune. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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29 September, 1906 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


PRICE 


5s. NET. 


By W. DALTON. 


Mr. Dalton's New Book ts made up of articles which appeared in the 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


graphy of the game has been added. 


Tatler :—** By far the most complete 
and comprehensive work on the game 
which has yet been published. . . . [am 
frequently asked why there is not some 
standard book on the game, which should 
generally be accepted as the one recognised 
authority on the subject. Well, here we 
have it at last.” 


Public Opinion says :—** Saturday ” 
Bridge’ presents so many fascinating pro- 
blems, and suggests such interesting and 
in some cases daring solutions, that the 
average player will realise to how small an 
extent he has secured command of the 
game.” 


World :—** Admirably lucid. . . . Mr. 
Dalton has a way of imparting his instruc- 
tions and suggestions which is as pleasant 
as it is simple, and those who are prepared 
to accept his view of the superiority of 
practice to theory could not have a more 
agreeable or better qualified mentor.” 


Outlook :—** The most philosophic and 
ngenious work on Bridge yet written.” 


Daily Express :—*‘ Bids fair to be the 
standard book on the game. . . . A very 
complete and exhaustive treatise.” 


Lioyd’s News :—** Most comprehensive 
work yet issued on the popular game. . . . 
While clear and firm in his judgments the 
author is not unduly dogmatic.” 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by 
the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed 
Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a 
No Trump Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand 
in a No Trump Game 

The Play of the Third Hand 
against a Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second 
Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


The articles have been revised, and a remarkable Biblio- 


Publisher and Bookseller:—‘*We are 
convinced the work has only to be read 
to be recognised by all experts as the first 
of text-books on the subject yet issued.” 


Times :—‘* These agreeably written 
papers on points of policy and customs by 
a well-known authority will attract Bridge 


players.” 


Sunday Times says :—* Asan authority 
on Bridge, Mr. Dalton’s supremacy is 
acknowledged. ‘** Saturday” Bridge’ is 
written not for the tyro, but for the player 
who already has a sufficient grasp of the 
game to desire an expert opinion as to 
what should be done in a particular set 
of circumstances.” 


Morning Leadex :—** Mr. Dalton may 
be called an eclectically practical teacher. 
. . . Everything he says is illuminating.” 


Tribune :—‘* The Bridge player who is 
anxious to improve and has not at his 
command the best of all methods—constant 
play with people who are better players 
than himself—may get a great deal of 
assistance from these sensible and instruc- 
tive pages.” 


Queen :—** Those who love Bridge for its 
own sake will do well to get ‘ ‘* Saturday” 
Bridge.’ Its get-up leaves nothing to be 
desired.” 


The book ts published in both white and art green cloths, so that purchasers 
may make their choice. If there is any difficulty in getting the book, tt will be 
sent post free on receipt of 5s. 3d. direct from the office, : 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 


33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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29 September, 1906 


The Saturday Review. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price BR. weekly. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 
MARRIAGE (continued) 
By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 
AN OPEN SONG TO MISS EDNA MAY. 
SHANSI AND THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OrFices: 6 Bett’s Buitpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 


THE “BOOK MONTHLY” is now the most 
quoted magazine in London, which shows that 
it is interesting. It is also the most useful 
friend and companion that a man or woman 
interested in the books of the day can have, 
The OCTOBER number, 6d. net, begins a New 
Annual Volume, so now is the time to become 
a subscriber. Write for a Specimen Copy to 
the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
5 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
** Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well Bagpat 
got up, of ‘ London and Environs.’ ” 
“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly, 


‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘* Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


LO N D Oo N “A brilliant book.”—TZimes. 


“ Particularly good.” — Academy. 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND T. COOK, M.A. 
24 Maps and Plans. 


€ NVI RO N Ss. 60 Illustrations. 


‘* The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


4th Edition, Revised, 


: ‘eel Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illus., Maps, and Plans, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, {/- cach. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & New YorK: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., » Nor- 
reece, 
Lakes and North Wales. is. and 2s. 
Llangollen. 


way, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, also Engli 
List post free.—Darlington & 


Round the World in an Armchair. 


It is not given to all of us to travel. Many would 
like to wander across the earth and view its 
numberless marvels; only the few DO. Some 
cannot because of home ties, others perhaps 
owing to expense, but most because they cannot 
afford to neglect their business. Now, however, 
in the fascinating pictures and pages of ‘“‘The 
World of To-Day” you may do the Grand Tour 
without leaving home. 


WORLD 


A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF 


6 Lavishly Illustrated Volumes of 280 pages each, forming 

a veritable cinematograph presentment of the whole world. 

Each Volume (measuring 11} by 73) contains 4 Coloured 
Plates, 4 Coloured Maps, 125 Illustrations. 


“The World of To-Day” is a vividly painted 
picture of the World as it is. Its price is £2 8s. 


MR. HOPE MONCRIEFF takes his reader, in imagination, into 
every corner of the globe. Panorama after panorama is spread out ; 
each one more wonderful than its predecessor. 

* Just as a locomotive takes up water without stopping on its 
journey, so the reader of this work acquires knowledge of lands and 
peoples, industries, commerce, and government, as he travels over 
Mr. Moncrieffs delightful Permanent Way. He learns practically 
unconsciously. 

From the text of this oe chronicle of the world’s wonders 
figures are rigorously excluded. These in tabulated, easily accessible 
form are given at the end of each Section. 

An ingenious system of diagrams shows at a glance : commerce, 
populations, religions, &c. 

‘«The magnificent full-page drawings in colour ”—to quote from 
a review—-add greatly to the enjoyment of the reader. They present 
to his mind’s eye the local colour of the scenes described. 

Numerous maps are spread throughout the work, many produced 
in colour, all prepared from the very latest surveys. 

No other work of this scope exists, save one published years ago 
at £12; therefore you have a book worth £12 for a fifth of that sum. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The 6 Volumes, all carriage paid, will be sent at 

once on receipt of a postal order for 5/- and 

nothing more will be due for one month, when a 

further sum of 5/- is payable, and so on till the 
full price is paid. 


Many notable people have ordered the work, including : 
Viscount Hayashi Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G. 
Lord Bingham Mr. Harry De Windt 

His Excellency the Turkish Ambassador 


The right to refuse any order is reserved, and all orders will be 
executed in strict rotation. 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM. 
The Proprietors of ** PUBLIC OPINION,” 6, Bel?s Buildings, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Please register my name as a Subscriber for “* The World of 
To-day.” J enclose 5|- and agree to remit erght similar payments 
monthly and a final payment of 3|- (£2 8s. in all) to whomsoever you 
may depute. 


s.. Name 


Address 


Date 
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The Saturday Review. 


29 September, 1906 


Some of Mr. Heinemann’s 
Autumn Announcements. 


Ask your Bookseller, or write to the Publisher, for 
Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Announcement List. 


PUBLISHED DURING SEPTEMBER. 


THE DOG BOOK. 


By JAMES WATSON. 2 large 4to. vols. cloth, with 300 Illustrations from 
Photographs, £2 2s. net. 
A Popular History of the Dog, with practical information as to the care and 
management of House, Kennel, and Exhibition Dogs, and descriptions of all 
important breeds. Prospectus on application. 


NAPOLEON, KING OF ELBA, 


From the French of PAUL GRUYER. 
Tos. net. 

Napoleon's brief reign in Elba, one of the most dramatic episodes of his career, 
is perhaps the only one that has so far not had its historian. M. Gruyer has woven 
together all the material that can be found in letters, private and public, and 
presents a most life-like picture. Prospectus on application. 


THE NOVELS OF 
IVAN TURGENEY. 


An entirely new Edition, with 48 Photogravure Plates. Translated by 
CONSTANCE GARNETT. 1s volumes, limited to 250 Sets. £3 net. A 
Re-issue of this great series. A Library Edition de Luxe for all purses. 

Prospectus on application. 


FRANCE IN 1802. 


By an Eye-Witness. Being Letters from France. By HENRY REDHEAD 
YORKE. Edited by J. A.C. SYKES. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 


THE ROMAN CAPITOL IN 
ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 


By E. RODOCANACHI. 49 Engravings. Small crown 8vo. 4s. net. Uniform 
by HARE and BADDELEY (“Heinemann’s Guide 


1 vol. demy 8vo. fully illustrated, 


FOR OCTOBER PUBLICATION. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
OF HENRY IRVING. 


By BRAM STOKER. 
30s. net. 

The book, which will be published on the anniversary of Irving's death (Oct. 13), 
is crowded with anecdotes and personal touches concerning Irving and his many 
friends and acquaintances, including every person of importance during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Prospectus on application. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MY CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


By GEORGE BRANDES. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ros. net. 
These reminiscences of boyhood and early manhood are among the most delicious 
confessions of literary precocity : a very remarkable human document. 


THE FLIGHT OF 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


From the French of G. LENOTRE. 1 vol. demy 8vo. fully illustrated, ros. net. 

A detailed account, founded upon contemp y doc , of the ill-fated flight 
of Louis XVI. and his family. A vivid and moving history, which tbrows fresh 
light upon the facts, and recreates for us the charm of Marie Antoinette and the 
futility of the King; and profoundly tragic as it is, is lightened throughout by 
touches of humour. Prospectus on application. 


THE WORKS OF 
HENRIK IBSEN. 


Entirely Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. Complete in Eleven Vols., 
to appear at wn intervals, Vol. Il. VIKINGS, PRETENDERS 
(October 13).—Vol. II11. BRAND (November 15). UNIFORM LIBRARY 
EDITION, rx vols. £2 15s. the Set, cloth. 

Prospectus on application. 


HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. 


[LiTeRaTuREs Or THE Wortv. Edited by Epmunp Gosse, M.A., LL.D.] By 
FREDERICK RIEDL, Ph.D., Professor of Hungarian Literature in the 
University of Budapest. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS, &c., Gs. EACH. 
E. F. BENSON Paul. PETER NANSEN 
MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES Love’s Trilogy. 
The Pulse of Life. S. MACNAUGHTAN: The 
LAWRENCE MOTT Expensive Miss Du Cane. 
The White Darkness. EVELYN UNDERHILL 
ASHTON HILLIERS The Lost Word. 
Memoirs of a Person BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
of Quality. Our Lady of the Beeches. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Illustration, 


THE NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 


This Edition, prepared by the foremost living Shakespearian 
scholar, is the result of more than thirty-five years of careful prepara- 
tion. It represents the life-work of an American scholar of the highest 
type, whose learning, painstaking labour, and critical judgment are 
lauded throughout the literary world, not only by American and 
English Shakespearian scholars, but by those of the countries of 
Continental Europe as well. 

The New Variorum Edition is without question the most complete 
in existence, as it is an edition in which the various textual readings 
and editorial observations of the editions that have preceded it are 
recorded. 

THE FOURTEEN VOLUMES WHICH HAVE THUS FAR 
APPEARED ARE 


MACBETH, Revised Edition by A MIDSUMMER 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Juss. | AS YOU LIKE IT. 
KING LEAR. | HAMLET (2 vols.). 
OTHELLO. THE WINTER’S TALE. 
THE MERCHANT OF 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


THE TEMPEST. LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 


It is a truly monumental edition.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
“This, the most exhaustive work on any of Shakespeare's plays, comes from 
America." —London Atheneum. 
“ The most valuable work recently contributed to our Shakespearian literature.” 
Birmingham Daily Post. 
‘** America has the honour of having produced the very best and most complete 
edition, so far as it has gone, of our great national poet.” 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 
“*These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true student of 
Shakespeare.” 
Dr. ALbIs WRIGHT, Joint Editor of the Cambridge and 
Globe Editions of Shakespeare. 


Royal 8vo. gilt top, uncut edges, 18s. per volume. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW GAZETTEER 


A Geographical Dictionary of the World. 
EDITION OF 1906. 


Containing References to over 100,000 Places—their Population, 
Location, and Industries. 


UP-TO-DATE. 


VENICE. 


ACCURATE. 
INVALUABLE TO 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES. SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES. EDITORS. GEOGRAPHERS. 


‘*All the modern advan: es of geography are capably exhibited, as might have 
been expected from the editors.” —A theneum. 

‘* As far as we have been able to examine the book, we have found it complete.” 

Spectator. 

“ The whole world is covered with extraordinary minuteness and fulness. The 
British Empire looms large all through it .... The publishers rightly claim for it 
that it presents a picture of the world in its minutest details in the year 1905.” 

Standard. 


Imperial 8vo. (pp. 2,053), strongly bound in half- 
morocco, £2 2s. net. 


PRACTICAL. 


Price 6s. net. 


HONORE DE BALZAC. 


By FERDINAND. BRUNETIERE. 


The second volume in the ‘‘ French Men of Letters” series, 
‘* Balzac,” is by M. Brunetiére, a member of the French Academy, 
and author of a ‘* Manual of the History of French Literature,” ** The 
Naturalistic Novel,” Xc., the latter work having achieved the unusual 
distinction of being crowned by the French Academy. Now the 
editor of the ‘* Revue des Deux Mondes,” the principal literary review 
of Europe, M. Brunetiére is commonly recognised as the ablest living 
critic of French Literature. Therefore a volume on the greatest 
French novelist by the greatest living French critic should be a matter 
of much interest to a very wide circle of readers throughout the world. 
As Balzac was the founder of Modern French realism, the volume 
contains what its author describes as ‘‘a complete theory of the 
contemporary novel,” as well as a complete treatment of Balzac’s life 
and writings. 


Ready early in October. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
§ HENRIETTA STREET, CovENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
int the Proprietors by Srortiswoope & Co. Lim., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ReGinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Farish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 29 September, 1906. a 
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